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Who Speaks for the Courageous? 


While many criticisms may be 
leveled at our American system of 
broadcasting — where the bulk of 
programing is made _ possible 
through financial backing by large 
commercial concerns — perhaps 
one of the most serious, from the 
standpoint of the audience, is the 
matter of program control. Such 
control does not have to be direct 
dictation of content; there is the 
indirect pressure brought about by 
the difficulty of finding commer- 
cial backing for programs which 
conceivably might not be in the 
“best interests” of the sponsor, 
programs which might probe too 
deeply into embarrassing questions 
or which the sponsor feels might 
alienate portions of the buying 
public. 

Therefore, it is refreshing, and 
certainly worthy of our notice, 
when a sponsor has the courage 
to back a program which is defi- 
nitely controversial. Such was the 
case this past spring when CBS 
Reports devoted a program en- 
titled “Who Speaks for the 
South?” to an analysis of the 
school integration problem. When 
Edward R. Murrow and Fred 
Friendly, producers of some of the 
better public affairs shows in re- 
cent years, announced the proposed 
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content of the program, one of the 
regular sponsors of the series in- 
dicated that it would be unable to 
participate, for rather obscure and 
indefinite reasons. Bell and Howell, 
the other sponsor, apparently be- 
lieving that honesty and integrity 
should be placed above financial 
considerations, promptly announced 
its intention of continuing spon- 
sorship. 

The company insists it has no 
control over program content of 
CBS Reports and doesn’t want any. 
A company spokesman admitted 
that the company had been warned 
to expect consumer resentment if 
it insisted on sponsoring the docu- 
mentary, but, he said, “These are 
risks someone must take if tele- 
vision is to be permitted to grow 
up as a_ responsible reporting 
medium. We have faith in the wis- 
dom and integrity of the American 
people. We think they will wel- 
come an opportunity to observe 
fair treatment of both sides of con- 
troversial questions.” Later, when 
informed of the large number of 
stations accepting the program, he 
said, “We're delighted that our 
confidence in the American public 
has been justified.” 

An attitude similar to Bell and 
Howell’s was displayed by Purex, 
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sponsors of the recent controver- 
sial “Sacco-Vanzetti Case.” In re- 
ply to charges that the program 
was distorted, inaccurate, and un- 
truthful, Purex issued the follow- 
ing statement: “Purex recognizes 
that its non-censorship policy and 
the network’s efforts to meet pub- 
lic demand for vital and more in- 
teresting programs at times leads 
to the presentation of material on 
which strong differences of opin- 
ion may exist. To avoid such sub- 
jects as program material simply 
because of these differing opin- 
ions would severely limit the scope 
of TV entertainment.” 
Educational broadcasters, while 
not alone, are perhaps often in the 
forefront in criticising commercial 
interests for their failure to pre- 
sent programs of real importance 
and value. It therefore behooves 
us to recognize, and indeed to sa- 
lute, those sponsors who have the 
courage and the integrity to under- 
write programs such as “Who 
Speaks for the South?” Only 
through the encouragement of truly 
significant programing can we 
hope to educate the American pub- 
lic about some of the basic issues 
facing our nation today. Financial 
support by commercial interests is 
essential to the continuance of doc- 
umentaries such as CBS Reports, 
because the networks themselves 


can afford to underwrite such pro- 
grams only on a limited scale. And 
we need many more, not fewer, 
programs with real intrinsic value. 


Networks and sponsors often 
defend the steady offering of 
Westerns and detective stories with 
the statement that they are “giv- 
ing the public what it wants.” As 
members of that public, it is time 
we snapped out of our lethargy 
and let them know what we really 
want. In no other way can we in- 
sure the continued presentation and 
(even more important financially) 
the continued sponsorship of pro- 
grams which will honestly examine 
economic, social, and political prob- 
lems facing our nation today. If 
we are to become better informed, 
we must let the sponsors and net- 
works know that we want and ap- 
preciate good programing. We 
must no longer put off writing that 
letter that we all, at one time or 
another, have felt like writing: 
Both praise for the worthy and 
constructive criticism of the un- 
worthy are essential. Those who 
bring us a steady diet of pap should 
know of our concern. Even more 
important, the sponsors with cour- 
age and integrity deserve our en- 
couragement and support. 


—Harotp E. Hm. 





Listeners Lack Real Choices 


The “quiz show” and “payola” 
scandals provided a field day for 
the critics of the broadcast media, 
especially television. Many used 
strong language about programs, 
especially the sameness of many 
television programs. Also, while 
they recognized the worthlessness 
of many programs, they were es- 
pecially strong in their condemna- 
tion of the “westerns,” the “crime 
programs,” and other programs 
unsuitable for children and some- 
what less than popular with dis- 
criminating adults. 

These criticisms produced im- 
mediate response from representa- 
tives of the television industry. 
They referred to the spectaculars 
and many other high-quality pro- 
grams which had been presented 
on television. And they pointed out 
that both television and radio in 
the United States have no other 
alternative than to serve the mass 
audience because each secures its 
entire support from advertising. 

Some action has been taken al- 
ready in an attempt to eliminate 
the flagrant and unethical abuses 
which the scandals revealed. Other 
action has been promised. 

Before the public is lulled to 
sleep by the action taken and 
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promised to correct the revealed 
abuses, is it not fair to draw the 
attention of the broadcasters, the 
FCC, and the Congress to other 
serious problems which may be lost 
sight of unless strong demands are 
made now? 


Why is it that on Saturday 
mornings and afternoons, when 
the more discriminating listeners, 
working wives as well as husbands, 
are at home, few programs ofa 
worthwhile nature are telecast? 
Why is it that on Saturday after- 
noons in many areas everything 
seems to be baseball (or some other 
sport)? Why cannot the networks 
(and the local televisjon stations) 
get together and so program their 
Saturdays as to provide something 
worthwhile for the discriminating 
viewer who does not care for sports 
or the other programs which pres- 
ently predominate? Might not at- 
tention also be given to Sunday 
mornings (when the choice is be- 
tween church services) and other 
times during the week when the 
only choice may be between one 
“western” or another or one “crime 
program” or another? 


The industry strongly insists 
that it can regulate itself. Will it, 





therefore, come up soon with a sat- 
isfactory answer to this critical 
problem? This writer hopes that it 
will. If not, he believes that the 
listeners eventually will demand 
that either the FCC take early, ap- 
propriate action or that the Con- 
gress pass new legislation to cor- 
rect the present unbalanced situa- 


tion. In the meantime should not 
all of us register with the stations, 
the networks, the FCC, and the 
Congress our dissatisfaction over 
the profusion of programs cut from 
the same cloth? 


—Tracy F. Trier, Editor 


Mrs. Eloise Wright and the Councill School ETV Committee monitor an ETV program 
in Mrs. Wright's classroom. 
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A Classroom Teacher 
Looks at ETV 


... and tells of its utilization 


at her school 


Except for the very dull student, 
pupils enjoy being exposed to 
ETV. It has been evident at my 
school that the degree of learning 
by the pupil depends on the in- 
terest, enthusiasm, initiative, and 
resourcefulness of the classroom 
teacher. 

As ETV chairman in the school, 
I had to investigate first which 
teachers wanted to utilize ETV as 
a teaching aid. With eighteen in- 
terested instructors and three re- 
ceivers in the school, a rotating 
location schedule was established 
and it was decided which class 
would monitor which telecourse. 

Course selection was based on 
student needs, age, grade, and ma- 
turation levels. 

Four responsible eighth-grade 
boys were assigned to transfer the 
receivers (mounted on cabinets 
with large casters) three times 
daily ; in addition five teachers pur- 
chased their own classroom receiv- 
ers. 

By relying on study guides sup- 
plied by the ETV network, each 
teacher could adapt his daily lead- 
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into and follow-up of the tele- 
course. The importance of class- 
room activity after the TV presen- 
tation is that it helps the teacher 





By Eloise S. Wright 


A teacher of the fifth and 
sixth grades who utilizes every 
elementary Alabama ETV net- 
work telecourse within her 
classrooms at Councill school 
in Birmingham. 





recognize whether or not the stu- 
dent is grasping the subject. Our 
follow-ups have included oral dis- 
cussion, storytelling, letter writing, 
reading library books, word drills, 
scientific experiments, notebooks, 
posters, tests, dances, games, and 
a puppet theater with dolls made 
by the children. 

Since young students have a 
quicker acceptance of education if 
their subjects are interwoven, we 
have had projects such as the in- 
corporation of English into science 





by having students write weekly 
letters on what they have learned 
or to ask questions of their TV 
science teacher. 


Besides each instructor sending 
his weekly feedback comments 


(Figure 1) to the TV in-school 
producer, each maintained an eval- 
uation record of monthly progress. 


In our final report last May, six- 
teen of the eighteen teachers ac- 
knowledged definite advancement 
by children viewing educational 
telecourses as opposed to those who 
were non-viewers. 


It has been interesting to note 
the “glamor” surrounding the 
ETV instructor. On several oc- 
casions when the youngsters were 
visited by their TV teacher, they 


displayed emotions similar to those 
exhibited when meeting a local TV 
personality. 

Even though our principal has 
given full endorsement, this article 
should not give the impression 
ETV is totally accepted by each 
teacher at our school. Some are 
naturally conservative; others be- 
lieve they lack the vivid imagina- 
tion necessary to capture the ad- 
vantages of ETV. 

At our school we believe ETV 
progress cannot be measured by 
how many TV receivers are in a 
school nor by how many times a 
particular teacher has a set turned 
on, but by the purposeful learning 
experiences stimulated by ETV 
and followed through by the class- 
room instructor. 


Figure | 





CLASSROOM-TV TEACHER FEEDBACK TO THE STUDIO 


Subject 
Your name 





Grade 


School 





Address 








. Do you have good fair 


or poor 


TV reception? 





Comment 





. What interruptions, if any, disturbed the lesson? 








. Quantity of material covered: 
Too much About right 


Too little 











. Level (vocabulary, etc.): 








Too advanced Too simple. 
. Quantity of visuals used: 


Too many. Too few. 


About right 





About right 








. Any suggestions for additional visuals? 








. Characteristics of television teacher: 
(a) Personal appearance: Good 


Fair Poor. 





(b) Voice and diction: 
(c) Presentation: 
(d) Rate: Too fast 


NS Se, Parcel 
Enthusiestic.______._— Pleasant 
Too Slow. 


Poor. 
Fair. 
About right 





(e) Mannerisms: 





. Questions by the class: 





. Comments and recommendations for improvement of program: 











. (2) The “feedback” should be sent in once a week. 
{b) A class committee can be helpful in preparing these data. 
(c} If pupils will write out questions, they can be clipped to this sheet and answered 


in later lessons by the TV teacher. 
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Teacher in the House 


She says it’s fun 
to pioneer in etv 


“So you’re teaching on television ? 
Do you actually like it?” 

“Does it make you nervous to 
teach on TV?” 

“Only twenty minutes a day! 
What a soft job!” 

“Where ARE you going with 
all that stuff?” 

“Well, well! If it isn’t the poor 
man’s Betty Furness!” 

These are a random sample of 
the greetings, remarks, and ques- 
tions which have reached my ear 
literally dozens of times each week 
since I became a TV teacher. In 
my own little sphere of television 
the number one TV _ question, 
“What is Jack Paar really like?” 
has been replaced by “How do 
you like teaching on TV?” and 
“What is TV teaching really like? 

The answers I give will of neces- 
sity reflect my personal biases and 
feelings. To remove them would be 
to wring the person from the 
tcacher and leave only such static 
inanimate objects as chalk, grade 
book, and pencil. 

What is TV teaching really like? 
My job began when I got a leave 
of absence to attend a two-week 
summer workshop to help plan the 
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TV curriculum. Teachers, princi- 
pals, and consultants from Des 
Moines and Polk County worked 





By Mildred Ballou 


One of five full-time TV 
teachers on KDPS-TV, Des 
Moines [Iowa] Public Schools. 





tirelessly at developing curricula in 
each of the subject areas to be 
televised in the fall. 


Consultants from other TV proj- 
ects over the country were on hand 
to tell us what had worked for 
them, and to answer our numerous 
questions. Out of that work session 
came a teacher guide, stating the 
over-all objectives of each course 
and the title of each day’s lesson 
for the year. 


The studio teacher’s job then be- 


came one of planning, perusing, 
preparing, packing, pondering, and 
presenting. 





@ Weekly telecast plans are de- 
veloped, mimeographed, and sent 
to each participating teacher. 

@ Materials of all kinds are in- 
vestigated and perused to determine 
which book, which part of which 
movie, which pictures, models, and 
procedures will best do the teach- 
ing job for that particular day. 

A TV teacher is part scavenger. 

As I shop, play bridge at friends’ 
homes, drive down the highway, my 
eyes roam constantly — searching 
always for visual materials. 
@ Next a script is prepared for the 
producer-director. The script indi- 
cates every movement and detail 
in the telecast, with camera direc- 
tions for close-ups, long shots, etc. 
When pictures are shown, the 
teacher’s cue words are written 
into the script so the man on cam- 
era will know exactly when to 
show what picture. Posters, charts, 
and flip cards are either ordered 
through the art department or pre- 
pared by the studio teacher. 

Every person on the KDPS 
staff is most helpful—and perhaps 
more important, patient—doing an 
excellent job of making each tele- 
cast as technically perfect as pos- 
sible, with limited staff and facili- 
ties. The producer-director and the 
studio teacher go over the script 
together. 

@ Next comes the packing step: 
I pack fish bowls, butterfly nets, 
killing jars, terrariums, live frogs, 
et al., from home, pond, and dime 
store to my car, up the stairs to 
the studio, and back, after the 
telecast, to the home, pond... 
@ Then follows the pondering 
step — getting the script firmly in 
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mind, because I use no notes, idiot 
cards, or teleprompter. 


@ Actual presentation is the small- 
est but most important part of the 
TV_ teacher’s work. Visual ma- 
terials, props, microphones, and 
cameras are checked. I remove the 
jingling bracelets I’m so fond of, 
add some brownish lipstick and a 
bit of eye make-up, spray down 
that persistent bit of hair that’s 
out of line, and go under the lights 
to wait for the stand-by signal. 
Sometimes I feel a little sick — 
but there’s no turning back. 


The theme comes up, the eyes 
on our title card, “Look Around 
You,” move back and forth, and 
we’re on. I look directly at a cam- 
era, and the two red lights are 
the eyes of a ten-year-old who is 
counting on me to help unlock one 
of the secrets of the universe! It’s 
Jimmy out at Hanawalt School or 
Ann at Johnston — and the day 
it becomes just a camera will be 
the day I leave the studio to once 
again see those faces before me in 
a classroom. 


After the telecast one feels ex- 
hausted, but there’s the studio to 
clean up, the mail to answer, to- 
morrow’s script to prepare, and 
visual aids to chase down. Often 
I treat myself by going out to 
visit one of the classrooms using 
the telecast to see the follow-up 
activities and learn firsthand if the 
lesson was too tough, dead, too 
easy, or O. K. 


How do I like being a studio 
teacher? In spite of the fact that 
I’ve never worked harder (I often 
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finish timing the telecast at 1:00 
a.m.) I love it. I like the oppor- 
tunity for detailed pianning and re- 
search. I like being a pioneer in 
the new field of ETV; I like ex- 
perimenting with new techniques; 
I like the opportunity for creativity 
(innovations are the rule, not the 
exception); I like working in a 
seminar-type situation with the 
other studio teachers. 

Mostly, I like the feeling of sat- 
isfaction one gets when teachers 
and children report that the tele- 
cast provided information and stim- 
ulation resulting in a good student 
project in science. 

Drawbacks? Of course there are. 
I should be less than honest if I 
failed to mention them: I miss the 
delightful humor of children; I 
would, some days, like to wear a 
white sparkly sweater and not care 
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whether or not my hair is curled; 
I would like to make my own mis- 
takes in front of my own class in- 
stead of in front of 110 sharp ele- 
mentary teachers, any V. I. P.’s 
who happen to be tuned in, plus 
mothers, and several thousand kids. 

Our entire household has felt 
the impact of having a TV teacher 
in the house. If anything is miss- 
ing, my boys look for it on one of 
the upcoming telecasts! My teach- 
er-counselor husband’s eyes twink- 
led last night as he said, “Why 
don’t you pretend you’re doing a 
commercial and bake us a cake?” 
And my son confided, “Mom, I 
think you could be a real star, if 
you could JUST get on a better 
show.” 

TV teaching is exciting, exhila- 
rating, exacting, and exhausting. 
And I believe it’s here to stay. 





What Does It Take 
to Teach by TV? 


Teacher new to TV suggests 
ways broadcasters can smooth path 


Teaching by television! What an 
exciting and challenging thought! 
There I'd be, using a new medium 





By Ginni Mock 


An experienced classroom re- 
medial and speeded reading 
teacher. Her first TV course 
was “Effectwe Reading,” a 
series intended to improve the 
reading of adults, and primar- 
ily aimed at executives and 
professional people. 





with a totally new type of class 

. no interruptions . . . no dis- 
rupting influences . . . just pure 
teaching! Would I try it? Of 
course! 

And then came some second 
thoughts — especially as time went 
on and the job seemed to grow 
bigger and bigger. There had to 
be a manual for home practice, and 
I (with expert editorial help) was 
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to write it. There were many time- 
consuming (though valuable) con- 
sultations involving the teacher, 
the consultant in the subject-mat- 
ter area (effective reading), the 
producer, and the assistant pro- 
ducer — who did most of the ac- 
tual coordinating. 

But I was to discover that those 
things were just the beginning. It 
was when I finally got to the 
studio to begin rehearsing that I 
realized what I had gotten into. 
Imagine yourself in this situation: 

* * « 

It is the first day of rehearsal. 
You have met the director once— 
over a cup of coffee — when the 
producer outlined briefly what was 
to be done. The director seemed 
distracted and disinterested, and 
after about ten minutes he left to 
answer the phone and never did 
return. 

Today, as you enter, he is there 
and ready to go to work. The 
studio is the same one in which 
you auditioned, and so it is not 
altogether unfamiliar. 
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After waiting around for ten or 
fifteen minutes, a cameraman ap- 
pears and much technical discus- 
sion ensues among director, pro- 
ducer, cameraman, and various 
other technicians. Glasses are a 
problem. Off??? Can’t see? O. K., 
then, leave them on. 

Finally, from some background 
speaker, the director announces 
that rehearsal is to begin. You 
start and talk for several minutes. 
Suddenly, voices you have heard 
in the background get louder and 
more angry, and you realize that 
no one is listening to you. Trouble, 
it appears, is occurring with the 
“visuals.” 

A half-hour or so goes by (or 
at least it seems that long) while 
you stand or half sit on a stool, 
waiting. 

Tha, “O. Ka 


take it from 


where we stopped before,” comes 
the sepulchral voice. You try to 
think back and begin again. While 
you are talking, a class wanders 
in, the teacher explaining appara- 


tus to students. Suddenly, the 
lighting man comes up and adjusts 
the lights; then all lights go off. 
You stop. “Go on,” comes the 
voice you have finally decided 
must be the director’s. 

So you go on until suddenly you 
see the director walking toward 
you saying, “That’s all we have 
time for now. We'll go through the 
whole thing tonight before the ac- 
tual shooting.” And that is that! 

(P. S. We never went completely 
through any lesson during any one 
rehearsal period, even though we 
had two rehearsals for each of 
them.) 
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It is not hard to imagine how 
lost I felt. Although I had re- 
hearsed my half-hour lesson many 
times at home, I had no idea how 
it would fit in with the illustrative 
materials . . . or how it would 
seem to the director . ... or whether 
it would be too short (horrors!), 
too dull, or too long. 

I had been told that a fifty- 
minute class could be taught in 
thirty minutes on television. Now, 
I could see that one could get fifty 
minutes’ worth of talk on thirty 
minutes of TV, but was it fifty 
minutes’ worth of teaching? I still 
hadn’t a clue as to how to move, 
how to gesture, what I sounded 
like, or whether my ideas seemed 
clear. The only general statement 
I can recall the director making 
was that he did not like gimmicky 
educational productions (with 
which I agreed) and that he 
wanted to keep this “simple.” He 
kept it so simple (with head-and- 
shoulders shots only) for the first 
lesson that someone called the sta- 
tion and wanted to know who the 
“bodyless wonder” was! 

I had discovered that teaching 
through television for the first 
time is like being thrown into the 
water and told to swim. None of 
the familiar accompaniments to the 
job was there: no class, no class- 
room, no desk from which to oper- 
ate, no blackboard, no other teach- 
ers with whom to discuss the work, 
no students to warn me when I 
was laboring a point — or to re- 
spond to attempts at humor. 
(Later, when a visiting dignitary 
told me to smile more, I wondered 
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just what sort of entertainer he 
thought I was!) None of the fa- 
miliar surroundings that had al- 
ways been present when I taught 
was there. 

Instead, I was faced with an al- 
most completely mechanistic setup : 
a faceless, mostly voiceless man be- 
hind the camera; other men 
(whom no one ever bothered to in- 
troduce) darting out now and then 
to adjust the microphone or the 
lights or fiddle with the back- 
ground we had for the later les- 
sons; a director who sat up in a 
booth and whose only connection 
with me was via that sepulchral 
voice which never said anything 
about my performance, one way 
or the other; some people working 
over the “visuals” and connected 
via earphones with the director, 
with whom there seemed to be con- 
stant interchange, one side of 
which I could hear. 

All these people spoke in a tech- 
nical language which meant vir- 
tually nothing to me. There seemed 
to exist between several of the 
technicians a constraint that was 
completely baffling to me. The 
hierarchy — although totally ob- 
scure — seemed omnipresent. Who 
was in charge? What was the di- 
rector supposed to do? Why didn’t 
he direct me? What was the pro- 
ducer’s job? What exactly were my 
responsibilities? And why did 
everyone seem to resent the re- 
hearsals that I considered abso- 
lutely essential ? 

On top of such operational 
questions came others: Suppose, by 
some miracle, the course was suc- 
cessful, why would it be so? Would 
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it be because of the teacher or be- 
cause of a clever director? Be- 
cause of suitable material well de- 
veloped, or because of good tech- 
nical production and effective tele- 
vision techniques? Because the 
right sort of people (those who 
worked and wanted to learn) took 
the course? How would it ever be 
possible to separate these elements ? 
And what would be the reason for 
failure? Would it be the failure 
of any or all of these items... 
or because taking a course by TV 
in the home would be subject to all 
the distractions of home. . . and 
because the students would range 
in age and background from high 
school students to retired business- 
men ? 


Mulling over these questions, I 
suddenly thought of the exposure 
I was going to have! I would be 
judged on my teaching abilities— 
on the basis of twelve half-hour 
programs—not on the daily give- 
and-take of the classroom over a 
period of a year. Moreover, I would 
be judged by mature adults who 
had not only certain prejudices 
against the type of thing I was 
trying to teach, but also pretty def- 
inite ideas of what a teacher should 
be like and how he should teach. 


I had a tiger by the tail! 


I have gone into all this at 
length because I feel that here lie 
the major difficulties for the 
teacher new to television. It is my 
firm conviction that the teacher 
cannot possibly do his best job un- 
less he feels at home — not only 
with his surroundings, but also 
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with the development of the ma- 
terial, and with the people who 
work with him. 

And so I would strongly make 
these suggestions: 


@ The director, the producer, the 
teacher, the consultants, the assist- 
ants, and, ideally, everyone con- 
nected with the production should 
have a clear understanding of 
what each one is to do and a 
willingness to operate to the best 
of his ability in this area. (I real- 
ize that I am saying essentially that 
the teacher and the television work- 
ers must have good morale.) 


@ The teacher, director, producer, 
and possibly other technical per- 
sonnel should take as long as neces- 
sary — and I mean three, four, or 
ten hours, if need be — to come to 
a full understanding of: 

1. What particular attributes of 
the teacher can best be utilized by 
the camera. 


2. What suggestions the director 
can make from his knowledge that 
will best implement the spirit of 
the teacher, the subject matter to 
be presented, and the technical 
production. 

3. What sort of implementation 
will be necessary to produce the 
show— 

a. Type and hour of rehearsals 

b. Major emphasis 

c. Kind of working plan 

d. Facilities available for mak- 
ing visuals, drawings, and any other 
sort of props 


@ There should be post-perform- 
ance conferences between at least 
the teacher and director — during 
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which the director can make sug- 
gestions to the teacher and the 
teacher can voice complaints and 
congratulations. It would be help- 
ful if the consultant could sit in 
on these also, to give the teacher 
some idea of how the material 
seems to be coming across. 


@ The teacher should meet ail the 
people with whom he will work, 
especially the cameramen, and the 
same ones should work on rehear- 
sals as on actual performances. 
(One of the most disconcerting 
events that occurred during my TV 
course was to have one camera- 
man for rehearsal and a different 
one show up for the actual presen- 
tation.) Close cooperation between 
cameraman and teacher and un- 
derstanding of the teacher’s move- 
ments on the part of the camera- 
man are essential to the best ef- 
fects, I am convinced. 


@ People involved in the television 
and production side of the course 
should not feel under any obligation 
to learn about the subject matter. It 
is not their responsibility to learn 
about the subject; it is the function 
of the teacher to interpret to them 
how he feels his material can best 
be presented. (Some of my asso- 
ciates apologized continually for 
knowing so little about my field. 
When I had spent years studying 
it, I didn’t expect to find “experts” 
on reading working with televi- 
sion !) 

@ The hierarchy should be ex- 
plained fully and, if possible, be 
introduced to the teacher. (I was 
told that the man who headed the 
station was very pleased with my 
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work. Yet my only contact with 
the gentleman — whom I later dis- 
covered I had seen going in and 
out of the office — was a half- 
hour telephone conversation, dur- 
ing my time at another job, in 
which he listed words I had mis- 
pronounced during the television 
performances. This was needed 
help, but it would have been pleas- 
ant had he taken some of his time 
to meet me.) 

I hope these suggestions do not 
sound like trivial complaints, be- 
cause I do not feel that they are. 
It is impossible to expect the 


teacher to be a professional tele- 
vision performer or a completely 
confident person able to meet any 
sort of new situation, new lan- 
guage, and new type of classroom 
— without the utmost cooperation 


from the television staff, upon 
whose premises he is often led to 
believe he is trespassing. 

Of course, the teacher, too, must 
be willing to learn . . . to adjust 
to strange situations and different 
sorts of people . . . to remember 


at all times and at all costs that 
the best procedure is the one that 
best implements teaching and learn- 
ing of the subject matter. 


The director must be willing to 
learn from the teacher about his 
personality and how he feels his 
subject matter should be presented, 
at the same time bringing all the 
director’s knowledge and skill to 
project the material in the most 
effective way possible. 


Teacher and director must have 
respect and belief in each other— 
and conviction that the other 
knows his job and is concerned 
with doing that the best way pos- 
sible. 


Without these basic attitudes in 
constant action, I do not see how 
the experience can be anything but 
frustrating and disappointing for 
all concerned. With these attitudes 
— and with the proper technical 
efficiency from other members of 
the working unit — educational 
television can surely be a gainful 
experience for everyone involved. 





From Classroomto TV Teaching 


A biology teacher reveals 
her attitude toward the transfer 


The contrast between classroom 
teaching andTV teaching is almost 
indescribable. In the “cloistered” 
classroom, as a teacher you are 
“head of the ship,” so to speak — 
but in the TV studio you are sur- 
rounded by moving cameras with 
winking red lights and by floor 
directors and prop men moving 
visual aids, giving time warnings, 
turning floor and spotlights on and 
off. The instructor must place and 
hold visuals in position so the 
camera can be prefocused; cues 
must be watched to warn the pro- 
jectionist of film inserts, etc. 


My two years of television 
teaching may seem too brief a per- 
iod for reaching conclusions that 
might shake the field of education. 
However, the newness of the tele- 
vision approach has stimulated ef- 
forts on my part to learn as much 
as possible in a short time. 


My first reaction (which is a 
perfectly normal one, I’ve discov- 
ered) was to look with suspicion 
on a situation where I could not 
see the “whites of the students’ 
eyes.” After all, the response of 
the students is the springboard of 
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classroom teaching. But that re- 
sponse has been supplemented, for 
Alabama TV instructors do visit 





By Mary Rogers 
A Monday-through-Thursday 
9 a.m. high school biology in- 
structor on the Alabama ETV 
network. 





classrooms throughout the state 
where their telecourses are viewed, 
to talk personally with the students. 

The actual course planning is 
based on the fact that material 
must be organized and simplified 
into clear outlines so that the stu- 
dents who take notes cannot miss 
the information. The assimilation 
of the material still depends on the 
student and the help he receives 
from further study with the class- 
room teacher. So the pupils have 
twice the opportunity to learn — 
even discounting the old cliché that 
“one picture is worth a thousand 
words.” 





A by-product that should not be 
overlooked in the television and 
classroom team-teaching is that the 
burden of learning is placed upon 
the student to a greater extent than 
is ordinarily found. Beyond high 
school, the ability to take notes 
can make college more meaningful. 
Assuming responsibility for learn- 
ing adds to the maturity of the 
student and thereby creates the de- 
sired effect of individual research. 

No special credit goes to the 
television teacher who has planned 
her work a semester ahead with de- 
tailed plans kept at least two weeks 
ahead of schedule. Most classroom 
biology teachers could do the same 
if they had time to do so. But 
they do not have time! Besides the 
teaching of several subjects, the 
non-teaching responsibilities pile 


up so that only a forty-eight-hour 
day would prove sufficient to ac- 
complish all that is expected. The 
task of presenting biology as would 
the very best classroom teacher 
weighs heavily upon the television 
teacher. 


Accessibility to materials not 
usually available in the average 
classroom has proven quite an ad- 
vantage. The closeness of the Bir- 
mingham ETV studio to the Uni- 
versity of Alabama Medical Center 
has proved invaluable — whether 
it means showing an appendix that 
has just been removed or a custom- 
made glass-blowing job from the 
biochemistry laboratory. Again, the 
time involved in collecting and the 
problem of “borrowing” exhibits 
would be impossible for the ma- 
jority of biology teachers. 


Of course the impressions made 
on the students as far as applying 
biology in their daily lives is the 
supreme motive in teaching. Never- 
theless the sharing of ideas, proj- 
ects, visuals —— and even problems 
—by the classroom teachers who 
have cooperated in ETV_ ven- 
tures will inspire all who have 
participated to wish to keep science 
studies in one of the foremost 
places in the curriculum. 
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30 Seconds Not Enough 


Author pleas for live educational 
radio network to aid coverage 


Wherever we turn these days, 
we are constantly reminded that 
we are in the great democratic 
process of selecting the man who 
will be President of the United 
States for the next four years. It 
will be particularly interesting to 
note how often we are reminded 
that we are actually in the process 
of selecting the leader not only of 
our own country but of the free 
world for the next four years. Not 
many Americans may be aware of 
this fact, but certainly people of 
other countries are; for example, 
some of you may have noted the 
London newspaper which com- 
plained bitterly about our national 
political conventions, stating, in -ef- 
fect, that while Americans might be 
willing to involve themselves in such 
tomfoolery, people in other coun- 
tries are disturbed at this apparently 
haphazard system of choosing can- 
didates, one of whom may become 
president and, in turn, as the ma- 
jor determinant of free world 
policy and action, the spokesman 
for their countries. 


Regardless of whether the Brit- 
ish paper was correct about the na- 
ture of our political conventions, it 
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does emphasize the new role of 
the American presidency. In the 
final analysis, it is not just a new 
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role for the American presidency, 
but also for the American citizen, 
who is now called upon to select a 
leader not only for himself but for 
a substantial part of the world. 
Clearly, this places upon the citizen 
an enormous burden made nonethe- 
less so by his possible unawareness 
of its existence. In view of this 
great responsibility, it seems only 
fitting that we ask ourselves some 
of the questions that others are 
asking about us. 


How well prepared is the Amer- 
ican citizen to’ make crucial deci- 
sions? Does he have sufficient 
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education? Does he have enough 
accurate information? Does he 
have access to the analysis and in- 
terpretation of specialists? Is he 
prepared to choose wisely and to 
act decisively? 

Fortunately, or unfortunately, 
most high school and college grad- 
uates depend upon information 
supplied by our major communica- 
tions media such as radio, televi- 
sion, newspapers, and magazines. 
Of these, radio and television have 
commanded the major share of 
attention. How effective have these 
media been in informing and edu- 
cating the citizen? 

Let us look at several recent 
events and areas of interest. If re- 
porting is merely the coverage of 
events, then the American radio 
and television networks have per- 


formed some brilliant jobs of re- 
porting. During Mr. Khrushchev’s 
visit to the United States, Ameri- 
cans were treated to a plane-by- 


plane, band-by-band, cocktail-by- 
cocktail description of one of the 
most interesting and entertaining 
state visits of the century. Despite 
the tremendous amount of air time 
devoted to the trip, interpretation 
and analysis were almost com- 
pletely lacking. A great opportunity 
was totally lost — an opportunity 
to use this visit as a springboard 
to place in perspective not just the 
Russian dictator but the Russian 
government, its method of opera- 
tion, its achievements and its fail- 
ures, the Russian people, and the 
country itself. With the attention 
of so many Americans focused on 
this event, what a shame that no 
one capitalized on it to provide 
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for American citizens a study in 
depth of the Soviet system. 

Let us look at another area — 
if there are two cities in the world 
demanding the most accurate and 
complete interpretive reporting, 
they are Washington and Moscow. 
Granting the limited accessibility 
of Moscow for such reporting, cer- 
tainly there can be no excuse for 
the type of daily reporting which 
emanates from our own national 
capital, Washington, DB. C. On the 
program “The Press and _ the 
People,” Eric Sevareid said: “I 
don’t think that the normal daily 
fifteen-minute network television 
news programs are successful in 
terms of content or in giving peo- 
ple understanding. I don’t think 
they ever can be. You'd be better 
off from fifteen minutes of radio, 
listening to somebody really giving 
it to you.” At this point NBC news 
commentator Martin Agronsky 
added: “Let’s be specific about it. 
CBS carries a_ fifteen - minute 
show, and ABC carries a fifteen- 
minute show. Now, in that fifteen 
minutes, actually how much does 
Washington get? At the outside, 
Washington gets two or three min- 
utes. I defy anyone to cover Wash- 
ington in two or three minutes.” 

Outside of the United States we 
find other examples of the lack of 
broad coverage and interpretation 
— the booming, bristling continent 
of Africa, where a new country 
seems to be born almost every 
month; yet mo American radio or 
television network maintains a reg- 
ular correspondent who is heard 
daily from that continent. Not long 
ago, a major American network 
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was enterprising enough to broad- 
cast a BBC correspondent’s report 
from the Congo Republic. He was 
given thirty seconds to explain 
what was happening. Latin Amer- 
ica, too, is slighted in terms of 
coverage. While events pile up in 
Cuba, there is virtually no report- 
ing from any of the other Latin- 
American capitals either on the ac- 
tions of Cuba and their reactions 
to them, or on their own national 
affairs. 

These are just a few examples 
(I am sure that you could suggest 
many more), but they do indicate 
the inadequacy of our present sys- 
tem. Clearly, then, we need a com- 
munications system that will and 
can educate our adults to world 
leadership. 

Equally important with national 
and international understanding in 
the concept of a new communica- 
tions system are the areas of job 
knowledge and cultural enrichment. 
In almost every phase of American 
livelihood, particularly among the 
professions — medicine, law, busi- 
ness, politics, education—the ever- 
increasing tempo of change is ap- 
parent, as is the resultant need to 
keep abreast of the latest informa- 
tion not only in one’s own field of 
endeavor but in other fields as 
well. There is also a necessity to 
help the citizen to a richer life 
through greater access to culture— 
music, art, drama, literature — of 
our own and of other countries. 

Another argument in favor of a 
new communications system has 
only recently begun to emerge, and 
that is the need to speed communi- 
cation within and among the 
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faculties of our educational insti- 
tutions. As with other professional 
people, it is important in these 
times that educators and special- 
ists constantly update and increase 
their knowledge in their own fields. 
It seems strange that often we 
must wait six months to a year for 
the publication of a scientific paper 
when an entire conference could be 
made immediately available to fac- 
ulty members and expefts through- 
out entire regions by means of a 
radio network. Educational com- 
munication also should be brought 


to bear on the split between scien- 


tists and humanists. 

Among others, then, the goals 
for a new communications system 
should be: to educate the United 
States citizen to world leadership, 
to increase the knowledge and ef- 
fectiveness of the citizen in his 
job, to enrich his life, and to per- 
form a special service for educa- 
tion itself. 


FAIL TO PERFORM 


I don’t think it is necessary to 
labor the point about the failure 
of our existing systems to perform 
these services. There simply is not 
enough being done in enough areas 
to be satisfactory in the world of 
today. Further, neither the goals 
nor the methods of these systems 
are designed to meet this demand. 
It is clear that these functions 
should be performed by some sort 
of broadcasting system whose pri- 
mary function is education, in both 
the broad and narrow sense of the 
word. 





One of the first suggestions 
might be to make use of educa- 
tional television and, indeed, edu- 
cational television can and should 
perform a substantial service in 
the attainment of these goals. It 
is well to remember, however, that 
educational television is usually 
more difficult and more expensive 
to use than educational radio. 
Briefly, then, let us compare the 
two media. 

As we all know, ETV is ex- 
tremely costly to produce, is often 
cumbersome and generally lacking 
in flexibility. Educational radio is 
relatively inexpensive and has eas- 
ier and perhaps more frequent ac- 
cess to educational and informa- 
tional sources. There are relatively 
few ETV stations as compared 
with educational radio stations, 
which are easier to build and to 
operate. Many of the available tele- 
vision channels are UHF and can- 
not be received without adapters ; 
thus, they have rather small au- 
diences. For example, while better 
than 50 per cent of the homes in 
Washington, D. C., the nation’s 
capital, have FM receivers, there 
are not more than a handful of 
UHF receivers that might pick up 
a future ETV station in Washing- 
ton. And in comparing radio and 
television, the interconnection of 
stations—which is the heart of an 
adequate communications system— 
is extremely difficult and costly in 
ETV. 

These comparisons make clear 
the many advantages of radio as 
the broadcasting system with 
which it might be possible to 
provide the new communi- 
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cations system which modern 
America demands. However, the 
individual educational station can- 
not effect this task alone, for it 
cannot furnish in depth the edu- 
cational talent and resources re- 
quired. It is necessary to have 
diverse views, to hear from not one 
but several faculties, from a num- 
ber of regions and countries, and 
to hear from not only academicians 
but also from non-academic people 
such as government officials in 
Washington, business leaders in 
New York or Chicago, industrial- 
ists in Detroit or Columbus, and 
diplomats in the United Nations. 
All of these talents and resources 
must be combined and integrated 
to form the program structure we 
seek. In brief, we must combine 
and integrate individual educational 
radio stations. Thus we come to 
the possibility of the live, intercon- 
nected educational radio network 
as the most effective means of sat- 
isfying the needs for a new com- 
munications system within the 
United States. 

But why should the network be 
live rather than on tape? As one 
Ford Foundation official asked me 
the other day, “Isn’t most of your 
material in educational broadcast- 
ing timeless?” I had to admit that, 
yes, a large part of it is timeless, 
not always by desire but frequently 
by necessity of tape network dis- 
tribution. Slow distribution has 
made it almost impossible to deal 
adequately with the increasing 
tempo of national and world 
events, thereby crippling educa- 
tional broadcasting in one of the 
areas where it is most needed. 
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But, the live, interconnected net- 
work has other values besides its 
ability to deal with the timely, the 
immediate, and the urgent. It could 
and should provide more programs 
than a tape distribution system can. 
It should, in fact, provide a com- 
plete schedule of eighteen hours 
every day which member stations 
can accept or reject. And, because 
it can provide so many programs 
with ease, flexibility, and relative 
economy, the network should en- 
able stations to reduce their local 
program production and to concen- 
trate on a few outstanding pro- 
grams — better programs not only 
for the network, but for individual 
local needs as well. As a by-prod- 
uct of the full network schedule, 
there may be encouraged the de- 
velopment of new stations by those 
institutions which previously have 


been frightened by the prospect of 


providing a complete 
schedule by themselves. 


program 


PSYCHOLOGICAL EFFECT IMPORTANT 


There is another reason for a 
live, interconnected radio network. 
It is the psychological effect. This 
effect, I think, can be shown by 
the greater interest of the audience. 
It may be due to better program- 
ing, or due to publicity which be- 
comes possible for the first time 
with simultaneous distribution, or 
possibly due to an intangible sense 
that programs are being heard 
simultaneously throughout a region 
or throughout the country. I know 
that this effect can be felt by our 
educational institutions and facul- 
ties. Again, there is that intangible 
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difference to a faculty member 
between the preparation of a pro- 
gram to be heard immediately by 
a great number of people and col- 
leagues throughout a wide area — 
versus being heard sometime dur- 
ing the next six months to a year 
on one station at a time. Indeed, 
it is unsettling, particularly to a 
political scientist — for that mat- 
ter to any scientist — to realize 
that his words via slow tape distri- 
bution may confront him in some 
large metropolis six to nine months 
from now. There is no question 
in my mind that a live network 
creates excitement, anticipation, and 
greater interest for the audience, 
and for our faculties and institu- 
tions. 

But I can’t help thinking that 
the greatest effect of all may be 
upon ourselves, the station mana- 
gers in such a network. The net- 
work will force us to do coopera- 
tive thinking and planning con- 
cerning the presentation of pro- 
grams and the use of talent and 
facilities. This new interaction, 
coupled with some of the same 
excitement which our faculty and 
institutions feel, may result in our 
coming up with new and better 
programing and it may indeed re- 
sult in our thinking and planning 
in a far greater dimension than 
we do today. 

Let me come back for a moment 
to the audience, or more correctly, 
audiences, of such a live educa- 
tional radio network — for in the 
final analysis, they are the reason 
for the existence of such a com- 
munications system. We have long 
known that the audience for our 
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individual educational stations has 
consisted to a very great extent of 
the leaders in almost every area of 
endeavor. Research has proven to 
many of us that one of the most 
important things distinguishing 
our audience from that of any 
other media is the unusually high 
proportion of community leaders, 
scholars, professionals, etc. Let us 
capitalize on this fact in the de- 
velopment of our live educational 
radio network. Let us frankly cater 
to this audience, for it has, in fact, 
the greatest immediate influence in 
the world today, both nationally and 
internationally. It is an audience 
almost totally unserved by other 
mass media. This network should 
provide a unique service in depth, 
with emphasis on analysis and in- 
terpretation of background infor- 
mation, with creative cultural pro- 
graming, and with specific pro- 
grams for businessmen, lawyers, 
doctors, educators. This audience 
of leaders in every field is the 
audience which we are best 
equipped to serve and which needs 
most the service that we alone can 
provide. 


Well, how far along are we in 
our network thinking? 


There are two parallel move- 
ments in the direction of live, in- 
terconnected educational radio net- 
works. One is along the eastern 
seacoast stretching from Montreal 
to Chapel Hill, North Carolina— 
an area with a potential audience 
of over 45 million people. It is ex- 
pected that the central New Eng- 
land segment will be fully com- 
pleted this fall. Progress is already 


under way to establish new sta- 
tions to interconnect this north- 
eastern group with existing stations 
in New York, Philadelphia, Rich- 
mond and Norfolk, Virginia, and 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina, as 
well as with the Canadians through 
Montreal. The other network un- 
der consideration is the midwest- 
ern round-robin system designed 
by Carl Menzer, and _ utilizing 
many fine existing stations, to 
serve Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio, In- 
diana, Missouri, and eventually 
virtually the entire midwestern 
U.S. 


These two proposed network sys- 
tems are not far apart from each 
other. 


If these two regional networks 
can be successfully established, 
there is no question of the pos- 
sibility of interconnecting within a 
few years a network stretching 
from Canada to North Carolina, 
and from the east coast to beyond 
the Mississippi. One can only spec- 
ulate that if such a network were 
created, it might well be possible 
to stimulate interest in and a desire 
for a national coast-to-coast and 
border-to-border educational radio 
network. 


The need for such a system has 
been clearly demonstrated. It re- 
mains to be seen, however, whether 
we have the imagination and the 
capacity to devise the mechanism 
and to create the programing by 
which the needs of modern Amer- 
ica shall be met. 





Dual Channel TV Aids 
Classroom Observation 


Author tells advantages 


and problems 


For a number of summers the 
elementary education department of 
Pennsylvania State University has 
sponsored a special six-week school 
session in order to offer teachers 
and prospective teachers the op- 
portunity to study current teaching 
techniques and children’s classroom 
behavior. In the past, these sum- 
mer classroom workshop sessions 
were observed directly: Groups of 
teachers and college students ma- 
joring in education would observe 
the children from the classroom it- 
self. As these groups increased in 
number each year, it became pro- 
gressively more cumbersome to 
handle the observers as well as be- 
ing obviously distracting to the 
children. It was thought that closed- 
circuit television might prove to 
be a solution. 

The first session in which tele- 
vision was to participate was 
scheduled to cover a six-week per- 
iod from June 29 to August 7, 
1959. The classes were to meet at 
the Corl Street School, a modern, 
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one-story building located in State 
College, near the university cam- 
pus. Four classrooms, each to con- 
tain from sixteen to twenty pupils, 
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Production coordinator on the 
TV staff at Pennsylvania 
State University. He is pres- 
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were selected for each morning 
session which generally lasted from 
8 a.m. to 12 noon. One classroom 
would handle kindergarten-age 
children; a second, those 6 and 7 
years old (ist and 2nd grades); a 
third, those 8 and 9 years old (3rd 
and 4th grades); and the fourth, 
ages 10 to 12 (Sth and 6th grades). 
Each room had its own regular 





teacher. This general plan was ulti- 
mately adopted when television was 
introduced into the classrooms. 
As mentioned previously, the 
numbers of teachers and student 
observers who had viewed these 
classes during the prior summers 
had increased to a point where 
their disposition within the class- 
rooms themselves had become a 
problem. With fifteen or twenty 
adults standing in the classroom 
each day, the resulting distraction 
to the children and teachers could 
hardly produce the ideal environ- 
ment or natural behavior. It was 
hoped that by replacing a large 
group of adult viewers with a min- 
imum amount of TV equipment, 
this element of distraction could be 
reduced appreciably. Furthermore, 
the elementary education depart- 
ment was interested in noting the 


advantages and disadvantages of 
closed-circuit television as a tool 
or aid in training elementary school 
teachers. 


PHYSICAL FACILITIES 
AND TV EQUIPMENT USED 

Because it was tentatively planned 
to televise a different class each 
day, at least during the first week, 
four adjacent classrooms at Corl 
School were designated as “origi- 
nating rooms.” Each room was of 
approximately the same dimensions 
and of comparable physical lay- 
out. Two other rooms, located 
down the hall from the originating 
rooms, were chosen for viewing 
purposes, and were consequently 
referred to as “viewing rooms.” 
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One of these was quite large, hav- 
ing been used as an auditorium and 
dining area during the regular 
school year. 

The use of a second, consider- 
ably smaller, viewing room was 
prompted by the need for a place 
where small groups of observers 
could freely discuss what they 
were seeing without disturbing the 
larger viewing group. Four 24-inch 
television receivers were set up in 
the large viewing room (two at 
each end of the room), and two 
receivers of like size were placed 
in the smaller viewing room. The 
connecting coaxial cables between 
originating and viewing rooms 
were strung along the main hall- 
way and attached, in a temporary 
manner, on the wall molding near 
the ceiling. 

It was desirable from the stand- 
point of the teacher and class to 
avoid the bright artificial lighting 
normally used in a television studio 
situation. Aside ‘from a_ small 
amount of light provided by min- 
imal fluorescent ceiling fixtures, 
the originating rooms were illu- 
minated entirely by the natural light 
provided by the large floor-to- 
ceiling windows, plus a row of 
windows along the top of the op- 
posite wall. Translucent drapes 
could be drawn to reduce the 
glare on sunny days. An average 
lighting level of 32 to 64 foot- 
candles was obtained, depending 
on the brightness of the day. 

To give the viewers maximum 
coverage from all parts of the orig- 
inating room, two complete camera 
chains were established: a Dage 
Industrial Model 60 and a Dage 
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Industrial Model 101. Each was 
fed by a separate cable through 
separate amplifiers and audio- 
video mixers to a pair of monitors 
in the viewing rooms. One carried 
at all times an over-all general 
view of the room and its occupants ; 
the other gave close-ups of various 
activities. The Dage 60 camera was 
equipped with a wide-angle (15- 
mm) lens and was mounted on a 
stationary stand in one corner of 
the originating room. This camera 
provided the necessary orientation. 
The other camera was mounted on 
a tripod and mobile dolly and was 
originally equipped with a comple- 
ment of three lenses of varying 
lengths: a 1l-inch for wide shots, 
a 2-inch for medium shots and a 
4-inch for close-ups. These lenses 
were later removed when it was 
evident that the changing of lenses 
from one to another was distract- 
ing. Subsequently, a Pan-Cinor 
zoom lens was mounted on this 
camera and proved successful in 














providing continuous coverage from 
long-shot to close-up. The zoom 
lens also reduced the amount of 
camera movement necessary to 
pick up the various shots. This 
lens had an opening of f2.5 and 
could be varied in focal length 
from 17 to 70mm. 

All of the equipment — the volt- 
age regulator, the A-V mixers, the 
amplifiers, and the audio controls 
—was mounted in a mobile rack 
which facilitated the moving of 
equipment between each of the 
four originating rooms. The rack 
also contained a tape recorder that 
was used to set audio levels and to 
provide music in the viewing rooms 
when the actual telecast was not 
in progress. A Dage 14-inch moni- 
tor was placed on top of this port- 
able rack to allow the engineer to 
view either channel. All the neces- 
sary cables were strung along the 
floor next to the wall and were 
kept out of the way as much as 
possible. 
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The fact that audio pickup 
would be a major problem was 
realized at the outset of the project. 
Initially, two microphones were 
employed in the originating room: 
a Shure 556-S mounted on a stand 
at one end of the room, and a 
hand-held Electro-Voice 666. The 
Shure microphone was to be used 
for general, over-all sound pickup, 
while the hand-held microphone 
would be carried by a “project co- 
ordinator” (a professional teacher) 
who would walk from one group 
of children to another and thus 
pick out specific conversations. At 
their request, the classroom teach- 
ers were not given microphones to 
wear or carry at any time during 
the experiment. As the program 
got under way, it was found that 
the general noise level in a room 
full of youngsters of elementary 
school age was so high as to war- 
rant keeping the stand microphone 
turned down altogether. This mi- 
crophone was then kept in readi- 
ness for those occasions when the 
project coordinator using the hand- 
held microphone would leave the 
classroom. The problems of sound 
pickup and acoustics were nu- 
merous, and under the existing 
physical setup, some of these were 
never completely resolved. 

As previously noted, almost all 
of the total illumination came 
from the large windows that filled 
all of one wall of each room and 
from small windows along the top 
of each opposite wall. To compen- 
sate for the low light level on dull 
days (low for industrial vidicon 
television pickup), the signal from 
each camera was fed through an 
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amplifier to boost the signal 
strength. This proved successful in 
providing the viewing rooms with 
a sharp, clear picture. On excep- 
tionally dark mornings, the con- 
trast level was relatively low, as 
might be expected; but at no time 
did the viewers complain of re- 
sulting poor picture quality. 

As to the number of personnel 
involved daily, it was generally 
agreed that an engineer and a cam- 
era operator, along with the pro- 
fessional teacher as a coordinator, 
were capable of maintaining the 
operation. Because this coordinator 
was best acquainted with the in- 
terest of the observing groups, she 
could shrewdly and _ successfully 
direct the camera to specific 
groups of children as they acted 
and reacted under the regular class- 
room teacher’s instructions. At the 
same time, she and her hand-held 
microphone soon became an integral 
part of the classroom scene, as far 
as the pupils were concerned. As 
the coordinator would quietly walk 
from place to place, it was neces- 
sary for the camera operator to 
follow her movements and yet keep 
her out of the picture as much as 
possible. 


AUDIO PROBLEMS 


Probably the biggest single prob- 
lem was that of audio pickup. Of 
course, the classrooms were not 
acoustically treated as a television 
studio would be or as a classroom 
probably should be; henceforth, 
the over-all sound quality reflected 
this. But more important, the ques- 
tion of how many microphones and 
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where to put them in a room with 
sixteen or twenty children was 
paramount. At first, a lavalier or 
chest microphone was worn by the 
project coordinator as she walked 
about the room. This was, of 
course, an obvious effort to con- 
ceal the presence of a microphone 
as much as possible, but because 
of the relative insensitivity of this 
type of microphone at longer 
ranges, the Electro-voice 666 was 
chosen as its replacement and was 
held in the hand. 

During the first week of the 
project, the greatest number of 
complaints regarding sound pick- 
up concerned the high level of dis- 
tracting background noises coming 
from the originating room. As the 
children broke into smaller groups 
to pursue individual projects, the 
noise from two small boys with a 
large saw and piece of wood was 
often all that could be heard in the 
viewing rooms, despite the fact 
that the microphones were placed 
at the other end of the room. Elimi- 
nation of the stand microphone 
helped alleviate this difficulty to 
a large degree, but only after the 
classroom teacher was persuaded 
to move her more noisy projects 
outdoors or into the hallway could 
the viewers hear some of the more 
subdued conversations and vocal 
reactions. 

Another facet of this over-all 
audio coverage was this: Who and 
what should the camera and mi- 
crophone pick up? With a large 
number of children working or 
playing — either together, in small 
groups, or alone — it became im- 
possible to follow all of the action 
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in every instance. The best solution 
seemed to call for close coordina- 
tion between camera operator and 
the project coordinator (and her 
microphone). If the latter thought 
the conversation or activity of a 
particular group of children would 
be sustained or might be of par- 
ticular interest to a certain seg- 
ment of the observers, she would 
merely nod her head to indicate 
to the cameraman that she was go- 
ing in a certain direction and the 
camera would follow. 


VIDEO PROBLEMS 


To avoid many simple problems 
pertaining to camera coverage, the 
camera operator developed some 
basic ‘“‘do’s” and “don’ts”; the ob- 
servers wanted to watch the chil- 
dren and their reactions to the 
teacher as much as possible. For 
instance, if one child in a group 
showed a pet turtle, one shot of 
the turtle was sufficient; the view- 
ers wanted to see how the chil- 
dren acted in relation to the ob- 
ject and to the other children in 
the group. A lead for good camera 
coverage seemed to be to watch 
for signs of loss of interest in 
what should be the focal point of 
attention, and to catch the com- 
parative interests of the girls and 
the boys. 

What the observers in such a 
situation generally did not want to 
see were the teacher (unless she 
was demonstrating something which 
would call for at least one shot of 
her actions and the project co- 
ordinator or her microphone. It 
was generally understood that 
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there were to be occasions when it 
was necessary to show these peo- 
ple or the microphone, but as a 
rule the observers themselves cau- 
tioned the production staff against 
favoring these kinds of shots as 
much as possible. 

It is generally understood that 
there are inherent differences in 
picture quality between the two in- 
dustrial model cameras employed 
in this project. The Dage 60 cam- 
era will produce a video signal 
possessing somewhat less clarity, 
sharpness, and contrast than the 
larger, more sensitive Dage 101. 
This difference was further empha- 
sized when a wide-angle lens was 
placed on the 60 model; however, 
the definite advantages of having 
available at all times a general 
orientation shot overshadowed the 
slight loss of video quality. 

As mentioned before, on cloudy 
days the picture was not as good 
on the viewing room monitors as 
on bright days. Nevertheless, with 
both viewing rooms darkened, 
there were very few complaints 
regarding picture quality, even on 
cloudy mornings — primarily due 
to the. “assistance” lent by the am- 
plifiers. 

It might be well to mention, in 
addition, one other problem. Be- 
cause of the high amount of video 
overload on the Dage 60 camera 
(necessary to produce sufficient 
contrast), it was noted that when 
any person wearing extremely light 
clothing passed close to the front 
of the wide-angle lens, the picture 
would “roll,” or lose vertical syn- 
chronization, for an instant or two. 
As soon as the bright object would 
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pass, the picture on the monitors 
would steady down. 

It was generally agreed, despite 
these few problems, that the over- 
all picture quality on the viewing 
room monitors could be described 
as good. 

As might be expected, the cam- 
era operator necessarily had to be 
selective in his coverage of a large 
class of school children. In deter- 
mining what he (and the coordina- 
tor with her microphone) should 
pick up, certain questions arose. 
For example, when there. was one 
child in the class who, by his or 
her behavior, seemed to be the nat- 
ural center of attention — an ex- 
treme extrovert, very Camera con- 
scious, somewhat radical in his or 
her responses to the teacher—how 
often should the camera follow this 
youngster? By this child’s very ac- 
tions it would seem that he or she 
would provide more interest for 
the observers. Yet the camera and 
microphone must not ignore the 
rest of the class. To meet this 
problem, the best solution seemed 
to be one of two practices: 
® To watch the teacher. If she 
paid particular attention to this 
child or responded to questions or 
activities on certain occasions, then 
in those instances it was best to 
follow the action with sound and 
picture. Also, along this same line, 
if and when the project coordina- 
tor walked over to this child, of 
course the camera operator would 
follow. 

@ If in the course of a random pan 
around the room it was noticed 
that this particular child 
was doing something unusual or 
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something not in line with the ac- 
tivities of the rest of the class, the 
camera would do well to stay with 
this action. 


CHILDREN FASCINATED BY TV 


Because of technical difficulties, 
the camera operator in this project 
did not have a camera-mounted 
viewfinder. Instead, a standard 24- 
inch monitor was placed in a cor- 
ner of the originating room to pro- 
vide the operator with a continuing 
picture from the 101 camera. As 
might be expected, this monitor 
was to prove a source of fascina- 
tion for the children in the room. 
After much experimenting with 
different positions for this moni- 
tor, an ideal location was finally 
discovered — a point where the 
children could no longer see them- 
selves but where the cameraman 
could still view his picture. The 
relatively stationary placement of 
this monitor necessitated a some- 
what restricted field of movement 
for this camera; however, this re- 
striction proved to be no problem 
when the multiple lenses were re- 
placed with the single Pan-Cinor 
zoom lens. 

When a somewhat complicated 
system such as television moves into 
the elementary classroom, the ef- 
fect that all this fascinating equip- 
ment will have on young and very 
curious eyes must be seriously con- 
sidered. The ultimate aim in set- 
ting up this closed-circuit TV proj- 
ect was to eliminate as much dis- 
traction as possible in the class- 
room and to provide the observer 
with an environment that most 
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closely resembled the normal class- 
room situation. 

It became readily apparent to 
teachers, sponsoring group, 
television personnel alike that the 
best way to cope with the insati- 
able curiosity of the children re- 
garding the cameras and the lenses 
and the monitors was to let them 
find out all they could concerning 
the operation. Consequently, on the 
first day of the experiment, the 
four classes were grouped together 
in one room, along with the TV 
equipment, and a general explana- 
tion, question-and-answer session 
was held. This period was im- 
mediately followed by an organized 
procession of youngsters who were 
allowed to look at the equipment 
close up and see themselves (by 
looking at the monitor) as they 
would appear “on television.” 
Thereafter, they were all told that 
they could ask the teacher (or the 
camera operator during recess per- 
iod) any questions concerning the 
equipment’s operation. After the 
first week or so of the experiment, 
when each class had experienced at 
least one entire morning with TV 
in the room, the children’s general 
acceptance of the equipment and 
personnel was readily noticeable. 
Furthermore, as the project pro- 
gressed and the cameras, etc., re- 
mained in one room for a full 
week, the children’s attention again 
became focused on the teacher or 
on their own activities rather than 
on the equipment. Also, along these 
same lines, it was soon discovered 
that the children in the room be- 
came more aware of the coordina- 
tor — as she moved from one part 





of the room to the other — than 
they were of the cameras. And as 
she mingled with the students and 
seemed to become a part of their 
activities, the children associated 
or identified themselves with her, 
almost in complete ignorance of 
the ever-present microphone and 
cameras. 

On a few occasions attempts 
were made to follow (with camera 
predominantly) the activities of one 
particular child throughout an en- 
tire morning’s session, in order to 
provide the viewers with an indi- 
vidual case study. At these times, 
the teacher would provide the ob- 
servers with a resumé of the back- 
ground of the particular child, and 
the camera operator would be 
alerted as to which child of the 
group was to be followed. The first 
attempt progressed satisfactorily 
until a particularly observant child 
noticed that the “subject” for the 
day (an eight-year-old girl) had 
appeared on the classroom monitor 
more often than any other, and so 
informed her. When the experi- 
ment was attempted again at a 
later date, the classroom monitor 
was turned away from the chil- 
dren’s view and the cameraman so 
placed that he could see the pic- 
ture and still “stay with” the sub- 
ject. This technique proved quite 
successful. 


CCTV ADVANTAGES 


By working closely with almost all 
phases of this project and through 
subsequent discussions concerning 
the feasibility of a closed-circuit 
experiment, certain advantages of 
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television became readily apparent. 
These were as follows: 


@ A simple television system oper- 
ates at comparatively low cost with 
a minimum of equipment and fa- 
cilities. Under similar conditions al- 
most any classroom could be adapt- 
ed for this type of observation. 


®@ Television allows large observ- 
ing groups with little or no dis- 
traction to the teacher and class. 
The classes quickly accepted, and 
often ignored, the television equip- 
ment. 


® Television can be adapted to 
classroom situations, thus avoiding 
typical studio “programing.” The 
teacher could conduct her class in 
the normal way. 


® Dual television channels allow 
observers to retain orientation and 
at the same time view specific 
groups and activities in close-up. 
It was possible to follow one child’s 
activities throughout the day with- 
out his or her apparent awareness. 


®@ Television observation, unlike di- 
rect observation, provides large 
numbers of viewers with close-ups 
of essential details, such as words 
being read from a book, a draw- 
ing being studied by a group of 
children, or various materials be- 
ing used by a child at work. 


® Remote observation provides the 
opportunity for spontaneous, on- 
the-spot discussions of what is be- 
ing viewed. In direct viewing, valu- 
able ideas are often “lost” when 
observers must wait until a later 
time to discuss teacher techniques 
or pupil reactions. 





DIFFICULTIES 


As with any experiment, certain 
difficulties arose — some of them 
peculiar only to this project — 
which can be grouped as follows: 
@ Due to low light level conditions, 
especially on days with little or no 
sunlight, camera amplifiers were 
necessary to raise the video levels 
for satisfactory viewing. Higher 
levels of classroom illumination 
(say 64 foot-candles) from ade- 
quate fluorescent lighting units 
would greatly improve the picture 
quality. 

@ Under existing conditions, there 
was not enough power available to 
supply a satisfactory viewfinder 
picture. Consequently, a 24-inch 
monitor was placed in one corner 
of the room for the benefit of the 
camera operator. The presence of 


this monitor proved to be both a 
distraction to the students and an 
awkward working situation for the 
camera operator. A camera with an 


adequate built-in viewfinder is 


most desirable. 

@ Absence of acoustical treatment 
in originating rooms, together with 
a high level of room noise pro- 
duced a serious audio problem. Be- 
cause of the necessarily sensitive 
microphone used, background 
noises often interfered with specific 
conversations. Proper acoustical 
treatment of classrooms would 
help considerably. This should in- 
clude acoustical tile on ceilings, and 
possibly a “soft” floor covering. 

@ General high level of room noise 
made it difficult, if not impossible, 
at times for the camera operator 
to hear the project coordinator and 
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thereby discern proper video pick- 
up. This situation could be recti- 
fied simply by providing the cam- 
era operator with a head-set carry- 
ing the audio. 


VIEWERS REACT 


By means of questionnaires 

passed out to observing groups, the 
elementary education department 
at Penn State was able to make 
a rather extensive evaluation of 
the types of viewers present during 
the six-week period and an analysis 
of these observers’ reactions. The 
department was able to determine 
that : 
@ There were primarily two types 
of viewers — a generally interested 
public who attended once or twice 
and who had little or no knowl- 
edge as to the purpose or aims of 
the experiment, and persons di- 
rectly or indirectly involved in ele- 
mentary education with specific 
knowledge as to past results of the 
gp 

Of the total of approximately 
1,000 viewers, about 60 per cent 
raised an objection to having cer- 
tain details, projects, or concepts 
selected for them. They would have 
preferred being able to see every- 
thing and concentrate on observing 
only those areas directly interesting 
to them. 

@ Approximately 80 per cent of 
those viewers who had little or no 
knowledge of or connection with 
education expressed a generally 
negative reaction toward the ex- 
periment. 

@ Nearly 100 per cent of those 
viewers who knew something about 





the experiment and attended the 
sessions more than once expressed 
positive reaction. 

©® The most positive reactions were 
expressed by those groups of ob- 
servers who had observed the 
greatest number of times and who 
had had some previous direct ob- 
servation, 

The desirable advantage of being 
able to view and discuss children’s 
activities as they react to advanced 
teaching methods without inter- 


fering or distracting the class made 
this experiment a success in the 


opinion of the department of ele- 
mentary education at Penn State, 
and of the observing teachers—and 
is the basis for a proposed second 
project for the summer of 1960. 
The value of such a remote view- 
ing device can be further enhanced 
if and when such a project can be 
conducted under more adequate 
acoustical and lighting conditions 
and with the employment of more 
advanced television equipment, 
such as the Dage ETS-1 system 
using the Model 320 Vidicon Cam- 
eras. 


Dr. John F. Baxter (left), national teacher of the Continental Classroom course in 

"Modern Chemistry,” consults with laboratory assistant, Carl Spear, and the director, 

Marvin Einhorn. Because of the crowded office-laboratory, crystal structure models of 
everything from salt to ice were hung from the ceiling. 





Continental Classroom: 
Progress Report 


Program enters its third year 


with new format 


In a grim postscript to Sputnik 
early in 1958, President Eisen- 
hower said, “National security re- 
quires that prompt action be taken 
to improve and expand the teach- 
ing of science.” 

Only one high school student in 
four was studying physics; only 
one in three, chemistry. Since 1950, 
the number of qualified high school 
science teachers had dropped an 
alarming 53 per cent. 

In an attempt to remedy the 
situation — specifically, to provide 
teachers across the nation with an 
opportunity to improve and update 
their knowledge of science — the 
American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education and NBC 
conceived of a course for college 
credit in “Atomic Age Physics.” 
This network educational program 
went on the air October 6, 1958. 
It attracted so much favorable com- 
ment and produced such construc- 
tive results that it was repeated last 
year. In addition, the AACTE and 
NBC, with the American Chemical 
Society, last year sponsored a new 
course: “Modern Chemistry,” in 
color. This will be repeated over 
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the NBC network beginning Sep- 
tember 26, from 6:00 a.m. to 6:30 
a.m. 





By Hope Chamberlin 


Director of public relations, 
Continental Classroom. 





The new 1960-61 course, to be 
broadcast at 6:30 a.m. beginning 
September 26, is “Contemporary 
Mathematics.” The first semester 
will be devoted to “Modern Alge- 
bra,” the second to “Probability and 
Statistics.” Dr. George B. Kistia- 
kowsky, special assistant to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower for science and 
technology, in introducing the first 
program, will call attention to the 
national need for mathematical 
man power.’ He will point out that 
a critical demand for adequately 
prepared mathematics teachers cur- 
rently exists, and he will also ex- 
plain the need for scientific liter- 


acy. 





To encourage credit enrollment, 
a new format for Continental Class- 
room has been created. “Modern 
Algebra” will be divided into two 
sections. College and university 
students seeking undergraduate 
credit will be required to view the 
lessons telecast on Monday, Wed- 
nesday, and Friday. Teachers and 
others enrolled for graduate credit 
will be required to view the tele- 
casts five days a week. The addi- 
tional TV sessions on Tuesday and 
Thursday will be devoted to the 
teaching of modern algebra in sec- 
ondary schools. 

Dr. John L. Kelley, head of the 
mathematics department at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, will 
be the national teacher of “Modern 
Algebra.” Dr. Frederick Mosteller 
of Harvard University will teach 
“Probability and Statistics.” The 
teacher-education programs of 
each course will be conducted by 
Dr. Julius H. Hlavaty of DeWitt 
Clinton High School, New York 
City, and Professor Paul C. Clif- 
ford of Montclair (New Jersey) 
State College. Co-sponsors of “Con- 
temporary Mathematics” are the 
Conference Board of the Mathe- 
matical Sciences, the Learning Re- 
sources Institute, and NBC. 

No other educational TV ven- 
ture to date has received, in kind 
or amount, the praise which has 
been bestowed on Continental Class- 
room. Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., 
former special science advisor to 
the President, has called it “truly 
a bold educational experiment in 
the nation’s interest.” And Arthur 
S. Fleming, Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare, has said: 


xu 


“This is a significant development, 
both for the immediate contribu- 
tion it makes to American educa- 
tion and for the larger possibilities 
it suggests for the use of television 
as an effective educational med- 


1um. 


Since its inception, interest in 
Continental Classroom has far ex- 
ceeded expectations. Last year there 
was a known audience of approx- 
imately 500,000 viewers daily. In 
addition to teachers, persons from 
nearly all walks of life — military 
personnel, technicians, engineers, 
college students, gifted high school 
pupils, handicapped persons, min- 
isters, penitentiary inmates and 
others — rose early five mornings 
a week to update themselves in 
physics and chemistry, Of the 40,- 
000 teachers following the course, 
3,000 were enrolled for credit at 
one of over 200 participating col- 
leges and universities. 


As a result of interviews con- 
ducted throughout the country with 
teachers who viewed “Atomic Age 
hysics” the first year, it is ap- 
parent that Continental Classroom 
is a real ETV success. More than 
80 per cent reported that, as a re- 
sult of following the course, they 
plan to introduce new and better 
demonstration techniques in their 
own classrooms. Over 50 per cent 
indicated that, as a result of hav- 
ing acquired new knowledge in 
physics, they intend to introduce 
new concepts to their students. 

Dr. Harvey E. White, vice chair- 
man of the physics department at 
the University of California, Ber- 
keley, was the national teacher of 
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the 160 half-hour lecture-demon- 
strations in physics. Dr. John F. 
Baxter, head of the general chem- 
istry division at the University of 
Florida, Gainesville, taught “Mod- 
ern Chemistry.” Both agree that, 
while there are some minor disad- 
vantages connected with teaching 
by television, the positive values 
far outweigh the negative aspects. 

Guest lecturers, including many 
Nobel Prize winners, assisted Drs. 
White and Baxter in the almost 
herculean task of presenting to the 
nation two semesters of concentra- 
ted subject matter. Although some 
were primarily research scientists, 
the majority were professors at 
colleges and universities. Both 
teachers also had the help, in plan- 
ning the courses, of advisory com- 
mittees composed of outstanding 
physicists and chemists. 


IDEA ORIGINATES 


The story behind Continental 
Classroom — how it was conceived 
and developed — is an example of 
the manner national communica- 
tion resources can be enlisted to 
meet a national need. It is also an 
example of how foundations and 
industry can contribute financial 
resources to nurture this need. And 
last, but not least, it is an example 
of the role a professional educa- 
tional organization can play in a 
cast comprised of broadcasters, in- 
dustry, and educators. 

The idea for Continental Class- 
room originated with officials of 
the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. The plan for implementing 
the idea was contributed by the 
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television committee of the Amer- 
ican Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education. Financial back- 
ing was provided by the Ford 
Foundation, the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education, and ten 
leading corporations.' 

Colleges and universities offer- 
ing credit for this televised course 
represent a cross section of Amer- 
ican higher education. While the 
majority are state-supported insti- 
trtions, there are many church-af- 
filiated, private and municipal col- 
leges or universities. 

Participating institutions have 
local autonomy in implementing 
the course. They may utilize the 
network program at no cost and 
may charge regular tuition fees. 
Examinations are prepared by the 
national teachers, but a college or 
university may substitute tests of 
its own. Although the teachers 
cover the content they would nor- 
mally include in a sequence of two 
4-semester-hour courses, most col- 
leges are offering 3 hours of credit. 
The majority are also requiring 
weekly or biweekly two-hour or 
three-hour on-campus seminars. 

One of the reasons Continental 
Classroom has been a successful 
experiment in educational television 
is the nature of the subject matter. 
Chemistry and physics are visual 


1Bell Telephone System, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., General Foods Fund, 
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Manu ing Company, The Pittsburgh 
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sciences. Drs. Baxter and White— 
in every lesson—used diagrams, 
drawings, and special equipment 
to illustrate their lectures. In ad- 
dition, the skilled NBC production 
staff enhanced the presentations by 
employing close-up shots, superim- 
positions, split-screen, and rear- 
screen projection. 


CHEMISTRY IN COLOR 


According to Robert Rippen, the 
producer, certain aspects of tele- 
casting the chemistry lessons cre- 
ated problems which did not exist 
in the physics series. “The fact we 
were taping in compatible color 
was the major reason for the new 
problems,” he explains. “The black- 
boards are a case in point. The 
first year we used green, but since 
this is not a complimentary color 
for the person working in front 
of it, we had to change to blue.” 

Pre-studio planning for the 
chemistry series frequently was 
more time-consuming than it was 
for physics, Mr. Rippen points out. 
“Owing to the fact that most of 
the demonstration materials used 
in teaching chemistry are expend- 
able, more man hours and more 
hands were required. One need 
only have stepped into the Contin- 
ental Classroom ‘lab’-office to ap- 
preciate this fact.” 

In addition to installing a chem- 
istry laboratory bench in the pro- 
duction staff office, two fume 
hoods, a refrigerator, an electric 
oven, steel storage cabinets, and 
a machine for making distilled 
water were located adjacent to 
desks and typewriters. “The Con- 
tinental Classroom ‘lab’ is the only 


one in the world with wall-to-wall 
carpeting,” Dorothy Culbertson, 
executive producer, said. “And 
Robert Rippen is probably the only 
television producer who possesses 
a liquor license.” The latter was 
essential since it permitted the 
show to dispense ethyl alcohol in 
Rockefeller Center. 

Because there is only one color 
studio in the RCA Building, Con- 
tinental Classroom had to share it 
with four other shows each week. 
Consequently, the taping schedule 
was an erratic one: Monday, 
Thursday, and Saturday after- 
noons and Wednesday mornings. 
Rehearsals took a minimum of two 
hours; the actual taping, one half- 
hour. Usually the lecturer ran 
through his lesson twice before it 
was taped. The first run gave 
the teacher and the director a 
chance to plan placement, shooting, 
timing, etc. The second was a dress 
rehearsal. 

PHYSICS EVALUATED 

In order to ascertain the over-all 
effectiveness of Continental Class- 
room, a three-part evaluation of 
the “Atomic Age Physics” course 
was conducted: 

1. To determine the immediate 
effect of the course on the quality 
of physics teaching in high schools, 
tests were administered to 4,000 
students in 36 schools. Some of 
these students were taught by 
teachers viewing Continental Class- 
room; others were pupils who stud- 
ied with teachers not following the 
program. 

2. To determine the effective- 
ness of various methods of supple- 
menting the Continental Classroom 
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lecture-demonstrations, tests were 
administered at 28 institutions to 
students taking the course for 
credit. 

3. To determine attitudes to- 
ward teaching by television, inter- 
views in depth were conducted in 
nine geographical areas throughout 
the nation. This national poll rep- 
resented a sampling of 8 per cent 
of teachers and non-teachers en- 
rolled for credit. 

“While the high school study 
did not reveal a significant differ- 
ence between students taught by 
teachers regularly viewing Conti- 
nental Classroom and _ students 


taught by teachers not regularly 
viewing the telecasts, the depth of 
the research may not have been 
such as to reveal these differences,” 
according to Dr. John J. Kelley, 


national coordinator for the 
AACTE. 

“The college study revealed that 
students enrolled in colleges which 
supplemented the TV course with 
addit:onal demonstration classes 
scored higher than did those en- 
rolled in institutions not doing so. 
It was discovered, however, that 
supplementing the TV course by 
student laboratory work or written 
assignments did not result in test 
scores of significant difference,” 
he said. 

“Interestingly,” he continued, 
“those students who viewed the 


Hose Kyokai educational television 
network, and is being telecast over 
NHK stations throughout Japan. 
Many Canadians living near the 
U. S. border view the lessons, and 
inquiries have been received from 
Argentina, Brazil, England, 
France, Germany, Guam, Holland, 
Mexico, Peru, the Philippines, 
Samoa, and Sweden. In addition 
— on an experimental basis — one 
lesson of Dr. White’s physics 
series has been translated: into 
Spanish, French, and German. 
What of the future of courses 
for credit over a commercial net- 
work? Long-range plans remain in 
the exploratory stage. But it is cer- 
tain that in an age when America 
is concerned with providing educa- 
tional opportunities for the rapid- 
ly increasing numbers of students, 
television will play a vital role. 
Even now it is proving its worth— 
by broadening and enriching both 
physical and intellectual horizons. 





How to Finance 
an ETV Station 


WTTW Chicago tells its 


campaign story 


There are no secrets in success- 
ful fund-raising for the educa- 
tional television station. In fact, 
probably the most important single 
factor in raising money is dedica- 
tion. 

The successful development op- 
eration has three essential com- 
ponents: scheduling, organization, 
and. personnel. A schedule will fail 
without adequate organization to 
provide material of all types, and 
neither superior organization nor 
schedule can succeed without ap- 
propriately trained personnel to see 
through the strict demands of a 
year-round campaign organization. 

To the foregoing factors must 
be added adequate professional 
leadership and a body of dedicated, 
tenacious workers as a catalyst for 
the pay-off: community dollar sup- 
port. In addition, every intelligent 
planning group, which aims at rais- 
‘ing a substantial sum of money, 
first looks for the leadership to 
initiate the campaign. 

In 1952 a group of Chicago com- 
munity leaders were assembled by 


the eight Chicago area universities 
to constitute the Chicago Educa- 
tional Television Association and 
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inaugurate a drive for funds to 
launch our “Window to the 
World,” Channel 11. This group 
of leaders selected as president, 
Edward L. Ryerson, then chair- 
man of Inland Steel Company and 
one of the original organizers of 
the Community Fund of Chicago. 
Mr. Ryerson’s prestige in the area 
was to be of great importance in 
the successful drive to launch 
WTTW-Channel 11. 

Headed by Mr. Ryerson, the 
group organized “task forces” 
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which directed their efforts at 
corporations — as well as selected 
individuals through _ special- 
gifts “teams,” and at communities 
through “door-to-door” campaigns. 
A special group devoted its efforts 
toward canvassing local and na- 
tional foundations. As was true of 
all early ETV drives, the effort was 
aided by a matching grant of $150,- 
000 in equipment from the Fund 
for Adult Education. 


The initial drive netted $833,500, 
but, as may be the case frequently 
with such a widespread community 
effort, many of the workers in 
both the corporate and the com- 
munity divisions gave the impres- 
sion that the effort was to be a 
one-time thing and not to be re- 
peated. As a consequence, in sub- 
sequent fund-raising efforts, many 
initial givers have had to be com- 
pletely reoriented. In some cases, 
WTTW volunteers and develop- 
ment staff have found disinterest 
and unwillingness to répeat the 
drive. This problem has been over- 
come, gradually, as the number of 
educational program hours has in- 
creased, and promotion and pub- 
licity — coupled with continually 
improving programing have 
strengthened the station’s commu- 
nity image. 


The efforts of this station to 
develop funds for its operation 
have been very closely tied in with 
program activities. That is to say, 
individual citizens and community 
organizations as well have been 
made to feel that the station be- 
longs to them and their children. 
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There is, of course, always a sen- 
timental appeal in community bet- 
terment but in WTTW’s case, pro- 
motion emphasis has been based 
consistently on service to the en- 
tire community. The image has been 
projected in terms of “There’s 
something for everyone on Chan- 
nel 11,” so that the viewers would 
not regard the station as especially 
for any one group. Image-project- 
ing slogans in the last two cam- 
paigns have carried this theme 
along with the phrases, “The need 
to know” and “See for yourself.” 
These slogans were used in all lit- 
erature, outdoor signs, news re- 
leases, as well as in on-the-air 
“build up” and campaign promo- 
tion. 

WTTW fund campaigns direct 
special appeals to 
@ Corporations 
@ Individuals (via mail) 

@ Parents (through the schools) 

@ Families (door to door) 

@ Family and corporate founda- 
tions 

@ Trust officers of banks and 
large legal firms, with the hope 
that bequests will result. This 
is a newly initiated effort. 

Each of these fund drives is 

planned carefully and every item is 

reduced to a schedule. 

Planning for the special-gifts 
drive (corporations and large gifts) 
begins in the late spring. The pres- 
ident and the executive director, at 
this time, undertake to recruit an 
over-all chairman for this drive. 
Summer months are devoted by the 
chairman to the recruitment of vice- 
chairmen, each of whom is asked 
to recruit, in turn, his own team 





of workers. These teams are sup- 
plemented through a series of 
luncheons beginning in late Sep- 
tember, to which the presideat in- 
vites leading executives of Chi- 
cago corporations. There is no 
beating around the bush. When 
invited to these luncheons (usu- 
ally three in number, stretching 
through October) executives are 
clearly told that their help is 
again needed to raise funds for 
WTTW. Practice has shown 
that most of those attending 
this series of meetings expect to 
participate and, therefore, select 
their assignments without hesita- 
tion, 


The regular result of this tech- 
nique has been the assembly of 12 
to 15 special-gifts vice-chairmen 
and 100 to 150 workers. This cam- 
paign accounts for about 50 per 
cent of the annual fund campaign. 
Following assignment luncheons, 
each worker receives a kit of ma- 
terials for distribution and pledge 
cards. He also receives an assign- 
ment record sheet showing name, 
address, and telephone number of 
each prospect who has given more 
than $100 in previous years, to- 
gether with his contribution record. 
A copy of assignments for each 
worker on his team is given to the 
vice-chairman assigned for follow- 


up purposes. 


Allowing for human failure is 
most important in fund-raising. 
Busy executives may frequently be 
unable to fulfill an assignment. To 
back these men up, WTTW sends 
an anniversary appeal letter to each 
corporation with a giving record 
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which, in its first year with estab- 
lished contributors, is more than 90 
per cent effective. 

This important campaign is now 
so well organized that Mr. Ryerson 
has been able to tell his special- 
gifts teams that raising funds for 
WTTW is an “easy and painless 
process.” Mr. Ryerson says that 
the money is waiting and that all 
the team needs to do is go out and 
ask for it. They do — and they 
get it. 

Similar to the special-gifts cam- 
paign, the mail campaign is a mat- 
ter of precision. Bids are taken 
for literature, remittance envelopes, 
and letter services in early summer. 
Once material has been ordered 
as inexpensively as possible and 
literature and covering letters are 
written and reproduced, the mail 


campaign is ready to function. 
While these things are being done, 
A. G. Ferreira, Channel 11 busi- 
ness manager, who coordinates the 
mail appeal, works with Mrs. Kay 
Kindelin and Betty Koch, from the 
station’s staff of receptionists and 


switchboard operators, to bring 
records up to date and add care- 
fully selected new names to the 
mailing list. By the time this is 
done, vacations have come and gone 
and envelopes, literature, and ap- 
peal letters are ready. The Channel 
11 mail drive is divided into two 
major appeals, one in October and 
the other in January. These are 
carefully mailed so as not to hit 
bill days or Fridays, which tests 
show are bad days for appeals. 
Anyone who happens to have a lull 
in work will suddenly find himself 
contributing to the mailing effort. 
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Careful checking, still‘ more care- 
ful follow-up, persistence by Mr. 
Ferreira, and the interest of all 
“development” staff in the results 
(not to mention WTTW’s pro- 
grams) have paid off in an over- 
all increase of 20 per cent in mail 
receipts in fiscal 1960-61, and the 
repeat donation percentage regu- 
larly pushes over the 65 per cent 
mark. 

WTTW looks on its house-to- 
house effort not only as a money- 
raising operation but as an oppor- 
tunity to promote community view- 
ing of the station’s programs. The 
effort is centralized under “de- 
velopment,” with the campaign 


push in the hands of Mrs. Robert 
Ryan, WTTW community relations 
director. Mrs. Ryan also takes the 
major responsibility for the in- 
school drive which will be de- 


scribed a little later. 

Recruitment of community chair- 
men for this person-to-person 
campaign begins immediately after 
Labor Day. Mrs. Ryan, aided by 
a clerical assistant and a part-time 
assistant, devotes late spring and 
early fall to setting up “call” sheets 
on past workers and new prospects. 
Calling to recruit the new com- 
munity chairmen and bring back 
the: old-timers starts in October. 
Until Thanksgiving, the telephone 
dials whir. Stock taking, prepara- 
tion of instructional kits and ma- 
terials, and planning for campaign 
publicity and promotion occupy the 
time between Thanksgiving and 
the New Year, a particularly un- 
profitable time for recruitment. Be- 
ginning after the first of the year, 
men on loan from large companies 
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in the Chicago area come in to 
augment Mrs. Ryan’s little staff. 
Announcement of campaign chair- 


_men in the community newspapers 


begins early in February. 

A successful feature of the com- 
munity house-to-house campaign 
is a briefing session for the large 
group of chairmen which is held 
in one of WTTW’s studios in the 
Museum of Science and Industry. 
The meeting is preceded by tours 
of the studios for all; this year 150 
campaign leaders attended. At the 
1960 session, the president of the 
association outlined the station’s 
needs and gave inspiration to the 
workers. His talk was followed by 
entertainment by two of the sta- 
tion’s star performers, popular 
science lecturer Dr. Daniel Posin, 
and the children’s favorite, west- 
ern singer Arkie the Woodchop- 
per. Chairmen were given the op- 
portunity to ask questions about 
the campaign, to discuss personal 
campaign problems and have an- 
swers from the station’s develop- 
ment staff. Following the briefing, 
carefully planned picture-taking 
sessions were held to obtain pub- 
licity stills for metropolitan and 
community newspapers, and filmed 
spot announcements utilizing 
chairmen from throughout the area 
were recorded for later scheduled 
playback promotion. 

As usual, WITW used its own 
air time to brief the thousands of 
community campaign workers. 
Chairmen from throughout the 
area assembled in the studios for 
a “live” TV program from cam- 
paign headquarters to build morale 
at “kick-off” time. 





WTTW has had excellent coop- 
eration from schools throughout the 
area, outside the city of Chicago, 
in still another phase of its yearly 
drive for funds. The Chicago City 
Board of Education prohibits any 
in-school solicitation and hence 
only door-to-door efforts are made 
at the city’s grass roots. Superin- 
tendents outside the city are ap- 
proached first and, in turn, school 
principals are reached by WTTW 
development personnel. The staff 
obtains requisitions for individual 
flyers from school personnel and 
then undertakes the mass packaging 
task required to transmit solicita- 
tion materials to each school. Fol- 
lowing the distribution of more 
than half a million pieces of liter- 
ature, remittance envelopes, and in- 
struction sheets in about two weeks 


of actual working time, the WT TW 
staff needs only to followup on in- 


dividual schools. The School Board 
of the Chicago Archdiocese ad- 
ministers its collection in over 500 
schools and turns in the proceeds 
in a single check. 

With the close of the school 
drive, the year’s totals are recorded 
and the entire process described be- 
gins to repeat itself. To succeed 
in raising money in Chicago, where 
educational television must com- 
pete with at least 260 other organ- 
izations, the Community Fund, and 
the national appeals, dedicated 
year-round effort is the rule. Nor 
does WTTW neglect its supporters 
for the rest of the year; represent- 
atives from a speaker’s bureau of 
more than 30 persons speak to over 
100 community groups each year, 
and every identifiable contributor 
receives the station’s quarterly 
newsletter. There is something for 
everyone on Channel 11! 





The view of the stage (90 feet away) from the operating position of the image orthicon 
camera in Wheeler. Auditorium at the University of California Extension. During the 
lectures, Dr. Teller spoke from a podium in the center of the stage. He used an overhead 
projector which placed an image on a large projection screen which was pulled down 
behind him. Either a bust shot of Dr. Teller or a single view of the projection or both 
were available for the camera with its zoom lens from the operating position. 





Image Orthicon 
Goes to College 


Author tells of its use 


In the past, for reasons of cost 
and complexity of operation, the 
choice for closed-circuit television 
camera equipment in colleges and 
universities has usually been vidi- 
con rather than image orthicon. 
With the increasingly greater de- 
mands made upon the reliability 
and flexibility of television camera 
equipment in educational institu- 
tions, attention should be directed 
to the recent introduction of more 
simplified and stable image orthi- 
con equipment. 

At University of California Ex- 
tension at Berkeley we have been 
using a Marconi Mark IV, 4% 
inch image orthicon camera in 
various television activities about 
the campus. With this single cam- 
era plus a Super Universal Zoom- 
ar lens having an over-all focal 
range of from 2.5 to 40 inches, we 
have run the gauntlet from a two- 
hour one-camera outdoor origina- 
tion fed to KQED-TV, San Fran- 
cisco, to preliminary work leading 
to the closed-circuit televising of 
a course to large classes this fall. 
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The principal use of the camera 
is to pick up from Wheeler Audi- 
torium on the Berkeley campus for 
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broadcast over KQED-TV, Chan- 
nel 9, San Francisco, the Physics 
10 lectures of Dr. Edward Teller, 
which are given three days a week 
to a class of about 800 students. 
Positioned at the rear of the au- 
ditorium, the camera permits any- 
one in the San Francisco Bay Area 
to attend these lectures by turning 
on his TV set. No additional light- 
ing has been installed and existing 





equipment gives at the most 40 
foot-candles incident light. A 
zoomar range of 6% to 40 inches 
is ‘used to cover both Dr. Teller 
and written material which is 
shown by an overhead projector on 
a screen behind him. The camera 
is behind the last row of seats at 
a distance of 90 feet. The usual 
lens opening needed for proper 
signal levels is about £8. The am- 
bient light level is on the order of 
2 foot-candles. Two men handle 
the full operation: The man on 
the camera “follows” the action 
while the other watches audio and 
video levels and for the most part 
just “sits by.” We have been told 
by microwave personnel of the 
telephone company and the station 
that the quality of the signal com- 
pares favorably with that of the 
studio. 

The camera has proven extreme- 
ly portable without any sacrifice of 
quality, under conditions ranging 
from the bright sunlight outdoors 
to the very dim lights of a dark- 
ened auditorium. After one of Dr. 
Teller’s lectures, the camera and 
accessory equipment was loaded 
into a station wagon and in one 
and one-half hours was ready for 
operation at the large, outdoor 
Greek Theater overlooking the 
Berkeley campus. Arrangements 
had been made to broadcast live 
for two hours, over KQED-TV, 
the university’s 92nd Charter Day 
ceremonies. West German Chan- 
cellor Konrad Adenauer and James 
B. Conant, president emeritus of 
Harvard University, were the fea- 
tured guest speakers. 

The ability of the camera to per- 


form well in low-light-level situa- 
tions was demonstrated when a 
four-week class in music instruc- 
tion was held for which there was 
a large demand for admittance by 
student auditors. For experimental 
purposes, some members of the 
class moved to a room in an ad- 
joining building where they re- 
ceived the lessons via coaxial cable 
and shielded audio pair. The cam- 
era equipment was moved very 
easily by two men. Facilities were 
so arranged that one man was able 
to carry out the entire CCTV op- 
eration. 

Before the presentation, the 
white and black levels were set. Be- 
sides over-all system stability, the 
camera has circuits which main- 
tain the video signal within prede- 
termined limits, thus preventing 
the overloading of the distribution 
and reception system. This feature 
permits practically unattended op- 
eration of the camera control posi- 
tion, with the net result that one 
man is needed only to pan and tilt 
the camera. The originating condi- 
tions were very severe. The na- 
ture of the activities music in- 
struction — permitted no interrup- 
tion. Students and auditors in the 
auditorium of Hertz Hall were 
paying special fees and had every 
right to expect absolute quiet and 
freedom from distraction. The in- 
structor would tolerate no front 
light whatsoever. The camera was 
positioned in a balcony about 80 
feet from the stage. Overhead il- 
lumination at the stage, from house 
lights, reached a maximum of 35 
foot-candles. Illumination from the 
front at the lens angle was at the 
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most 2 foot-candles. Extreme con- 
trast ratios ranged from the white 
piano keys to very dimly lit areas 
at the front and rear of the stage 
The 6%4-to-40-inch zoom range 
was used at about f8. Students 
viewing on 21-inch video monitors, 
about 500 feet of cable away, were 
quite pleased with the results. 
Room lights in the viewing area 
were left on to enable observers 
via television to follow the musical 
score. Since the presentation was 
continuous for three hours, two 
men were used for relief purposes. 
However, only one man at a time 
was required to conduct the total 
operation. 

Needless to say, we are quite 
pleased with the results we are ob- 
taining by using this type of image 
orthicon equipment. The degree of 
complexity of our equipment, which 
is representative of the coming de- 
velopments in image orthicon equip- 
ment, is easily mastered and han- 
died by any ordinary technically 
qualified and competent person. 

Certainly, image orthicon equip- 
ment is more expensive. Daily, the 


demands for flexibility and quality 
of result placed upon the use of 
television in educational applica- 
tions are increasing. When televi- 
sion facilities cannot meet these in- 
creased demands, it must be 
counted as a step backward at a 
stage when the developing applica- 
tions and systems of television in 
education can ill afford it. The 
use of image orthicon equipment, 
whenever the economic realities al- 
low it, will permit giving the view- 
er the quality he is coming to ex- 
pect at a time when he is learning 
to learn by television. 


In a school classroom you would 
not expect a student to do as well 
with dull or broken pencils, dirty 
paper, or illegibly printed textbooks. 
I cannot help but wonder how many 
of the numerous projects about the 
country had their results affected 
by using inappropriate facilities. 
It is not enough to just investigate 
the use of television in teaching— 
it is of equal or of greater impor- 
tance to investigate the kind of tele- 
vision facilities to be used as well.. 





Needed: An ETV Vocabulary 


Author recommends study 
and standardization 


While educational television is 
not so threatened by multiple 
tongues as was the tower of 
Babel, nevertheless it has its 
language problems. I refer to our 
professional language, the vocab- 
ulary of which is growing without 
limits or standardization. While it 
may be ironic, even the video 
world cannot escape the dictator- 
ship which language imposes; and 
the pattern of growth, the self- 
image, the promotion of projects, 
and the analyzing of successes and 
failures — all must be clothed in 
words. If educational television is 
to progress intelligently, the imper- 
ative is obvious: Like every other 
field of endeavor, it must have a 
language adequate to its needs. I 
should like to point out in this 
article some of the contradictions 
in our vocabulary, and suggest 
some specific actions which should 
be undertaken to standardize and 
ultimately improve it. 

Certainly, this is not a new 
problem, for every serious profes- 
sional group must sooner or later 
standardize to some degree its 
technical language. But rapid 
growth and the unique nature of 
educational television have already 
pinpointed the need to define. For 
after all, educational television 
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was born automatically with a mud- 
dled language in 1952, when the 
FCC united two movements as dis- 
parate as television and education. 
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The word-children of that merger 
are still with us, and it is not sur- 
prising that some are problem 
children. One would not expect 
either the show-business vocabu- 
lary of commercial television 
(which was all television had), or 
the vocabulary of a book-oriented 
education to be satisfactory to de- 
scribe the new systems and rela- 
tionships brought about in the de- 
velopment of educational television. 

In analyzing our word problems, 
I found four ways of discussing 
them. First, there is the problem 
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of inexact usage. Second, there is 
the adoption and use of words 
which have undesirable connota- 
tions. Third, there is the problem 
of a plethora of dissimilar words 
being coined independently in local 
situations, all applying to the same 
operation or to approximately the 
same thing. The fourth and final 
is the biggest area of concern — 
simply the problem of coining 
words which will clearly and con- 
cisely describe many of the com- 
plicated situations, tasks, and rela- 
tions which have developed since 
the advent of educational television, 
and for which there are no pre- 
scribed and acceptable terms. 

Before offering suggestions for 
clarifying and improving our pro- 
fessional vocabulary, let us exam- 
ine some specific examples of the 
language difficulties to which I 
refer. 


WORDS MISUSED 


Consider the inexact use of 
words. Without getting into any 
philological debates, I will assume 
that we all believe that language 
must develop and evolutionize to 
meet new needs and situations. On 
the other hand, there must be re- 
spect for meaning and adherence 
to correct usage and accepted def- 
inition if the practical purpose of 
language is to be maintained — 
meaningful communication to other 
people. 

The misuse of words which have 
clear and well-defined meanings 
muddles our communication. From 
observations and records I have 
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been keeping, there are some strik- 
ing examples to point out to you. 
Here is one quote which I jotted 
down at a meeting some weeks 
ago: “We are broadcasting closed 
circuit the films of live shows done 
elsewhere supplied to us by the 
educational TV _ network.” This 
was reported by a person describ- 
ing the activities of a school sys- 
tem. 

Let us examine some of the 
words. The word “broadcast” is an 
excellent example. More and more 
frequently it is used in educational 
television circles to indicate trans- 
mission of any kind of television 
presentation. Does one even have 
to resort to quoting Merriam- 
Webster or to analyzing the evolu- 
tion of the word “broadcast” to see 
that a statement like “broadcasting 
closed circuit” is like saying “yes- 
no”? Such usage appearing casual- 
ly in conversations and reports can 
only add to the confusion of talk- 
ing about television to audiences 
familiar or unfamiliar with the 
field. 

Consider now the word “net- 
work.” Commonly in educational 
television, the cooperating educa- 
tional television stations in the 
U. S., loosely linked through the 
services of the NETRC, are re- 
ferred to as a “network.” Just for 
clarity’s sake, let us look at the 
definition of network: “1. A fab- 
ric or structure of threads, cords, 
wires, or the like crossing each 
other at certain intervals or knot- 
ted or secured at the crossings. 2. 
Any system of lines or channels 
interlacing like the fabric of a net. 
3. A chain of radio or television 


a 





stations.”! Very, very loosely, one 
could speak of an ETV network, 
but compared with our pragmatic 
knowledge of what a commercial 
network is, implying interconnec- 
tion and simultaneity of program 
transmission, the educational tele- 
vision setup is not the same thing. 
If “network” is to be used to de- 
scribe national ETV, two kinds of 
“interconnections” should be 
named and described, so as to 
readily distinguish the kind of re- 
lationship one is talking about. Ac- 
tually, the relationship of the 
NETRC is more like that of an 
organization syndicating material 
for TV, and perhaps might be called 
a syndication network. Certain- 
ly clearer terminology would help, 
since on numerous occasions, I 
have had to take valuable confer- 
ence time to explain that our edu- 
cational stations are not really part 
of a network, but are a part of a 
network. Wide acceptance of more 
accurate terminology within our 
ranks would at least facilitate bet- 
ter communication. Many other 
words from administration or pro- 
duction could be added to these 
examples. But my objective here is 
to suggest the problem and its ram- 
ifications, not to deal in detail with 
the specifics. 


UNDESIRABLE CONNOTATIONS 


The second category deals with 
words bearing undesirable conno- 
tations. Here many will disagree 
with me, though others have had 


1Webster’s New Collegiate Dictionary, 
2nd ed. (G. & C. Merriam Co., 1951). 
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the same thoughts, I am sure. The 
words I place here are those used 
more or less accurately, but con- 
noting a different situation from 
the one referred to in educational 
broadcasting or closed-circuit 
transmission. 


The best and most familiar il- 
lustration in this category is the 
word “show.” Few can disagree 
that this word at least connotes, if 
not means, something most likely 
to be described in Variety or Bill- 
board. Everyone searches for a 
better word, but eventually gives 
in. Note in the NETRC publica- 
tion Inside Channels for May, 
1960, a headline: “No Summer 
Gap In NETRC Programming — 
Coming Shows To Be Most Timely 
Yet.” Understand that I do not 
make any pretense of knowing just 
what word should be used to re- 
place the word “show.” However, 
there must be a term which more 
accurately describes the category 
of educational presentations which 
includes lectures, discussions, dem- 
onstrations, performances, etc. But 
a “show” has connotative signifi- 
cance stretching from the medicine 
wagon to Elvis Presley, and it 
hardly seems the best word to set 
aside and apart the production of 
education on television. 


While I cannot go into the issue 
in detail here, it certainly may be 
that the use of connotatively wrong 
words may even affect our judg- 
ment and concept about the pro- 
duct we produce and see. What I 
mean is, if we call a presentation 
a show, perhaps that is what it 
will be! 





Other words which have come 
over to educational television from 
the commercial field are “sponsor,” 
“commercial,” “spectacular,” 
“plug,” “talent,” “star.” For ex- 
ample, I have heard educational 
station personnel and students re- 
ferring to the promoting of the 
station or of its programs as “com- 
mercials.” This is sometimes done 
in jest — but not always so, I fear. 
We should remember that along 
with the words comes their conno- 
tative significance, and perhaps 
some reflection of the attitudes of 
the persons using them. 


LOCAL COINAGE 


The third category includes the 
similar words being coined inde- 
pendently in local situations, all ap- 
plying to the same operation or 
approximately the same thing. 
Within the educational television 
ranks, there is an onslaught of new 
words pouring forth in a literal 
flood. I have recently seen the 
“supervisory” person in a college 
classroom using TV called: “proc- 
tor” at Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, “assistant instructor” at 
Miami University, “class instruc- 
tor” at International Business Ma- 
chines, and “RRI” or “receiving 
room instructor” at Los Angeles 
City College. 

While I was compiling this list, 
a report came to my desk from the 
Oregon State System of Higher 
Education discussing “RI’s.” I 
mentally referred to my list, but 
found that the RI’s were not “room 
instructors” nor were they “re- 
ceiving instructors.” They were 
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“receiving institutions.” I am not 
making any judgment or criticism 
of any of the terms. They are all 
acceptable and descriptive. But for 
the purposes of comparing, testing, 
budgeting, who can deny the con- 
fusion? And it will be increasingly 
common! And of course, this one 
illustration can be multiplied. 


A LACK OF WORDS 


The last category is perhaps the 
most important of all. It includes 
the words we do not yet have. 
There is an imperative need to 
delineate the many situations in 
educational television for which 
there are no terms or no precise 
terms. This is of basic importance. 
Walter Lippmann says, “For the 
most part we do not first see and 
then define, we define first and 
then see.”* Our lack of words can 
“blind” us in a sense, and prevent 
us from “seeing” many of the 
relationships before our eyes. 

Take the most obvious first. 
Within our own ranks, or in talk- 
ing to or writing for the public, 
“educational television” is often 
referred to as a very definite kind 
of television. Actually, “educational 
television” is a generic term, and 
it describes such a broad area of 
effort that it is not really very 
meaningful any longer. The time 
is more than ripe to describe the 
species. True, there are many 
varying systems of ETV, but that 
is exactly why distinction is de- 
manded. We must remember that 


2Walter Lippmann, Public Opinion 
(Penguin, 1946). 





“educational television” encom- 
passes a range of endeavor from 
the use of a small camera within 
a single classroom for showing 
microscope slides to live classical 
music broadcast by an ETV sta- 
tion to the Hagerstown in-school 
TV project. Surely it is not too 
soon to ask for terms to identify 
and differentiate these and the 
other kinds of educational tele- 
vision efforts. 


Another area where we need 
some attention is with “program 
types.” We have not sufficiently 


differentiated in our own minds 
the many and varied kinds of pro- 
grams with which we are con- 
cerned, both in broadcast TV and 
in closed-circuit TV. For example, 
in broadcast-TV instruction alone, 
we have at least the following: 


1. TV plus class, where TV is 
used to transmit the lecture portion 
of a course, and section meetings 
are conducted face-to-face. 

2. TV plus class, where TV is 
used to provide instructional ma- 
terial as a part of the face-to-face 
teaching done by the regular class 
teacher. 

3. TV plus home study, where 
the student has a text and syllabus, 
sends in assignments for correction 
and grading, and takes at least one 
supervised exam. 

4. TV plus home study, where 
the student studies at home with 
a syllabus and perhaps a text, does 
not send in assignments, and may 
take a final exam. 

5. TV plus home study, where 
the student studies at home, gen- 
erally just from a syllabus, but 
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does not submit assignments nor 
take a final exam. 

That our concepts and terms are 
loose was well illustrated recently 
at a meeting between a correspond- 
ence-instruction administrator and 
a representative of Continental 
Classroom. Much discussion (and 
misunderstanding) about the de- 
velopment and coordination of a 
correspondence course in connec- 
tion with the TV series had en- 
sued before either party realized 
that the problem was semantical. 
The university representative, in 
using the term “TV _ correspond- 
ence course,” was thinking of the 
rigorous “Type 3” approach. The 
other participant was talking about 
a “Type 4” approach. There was 
really no error on the part of any- 
one; it was a straightforward ex- 
ample of how the many ramifica- 
tions of television study need to be 
defined and specified to help us 
talk even to one another “within 
the profession.” 


EDUCATOR BEFORE THE CAMERA 


Communication could also be 
improved in the areas concerned 
with the words describing people 
from education in their television 
roles. We now generally resort to 
“host,” “hostess,” “moderator,” 
“talent,” “star,” “demonstrator,” 
and reluctantly to “teacher” or “in- 
structor,” yet none of these terms 
is at all times precise for the sit- 
uation. There must be some word 
(or words) to describe some of the 
roles the educator plays in front 
of the television camera. For ex- 
ample, what should a person be 
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called who presents a noncredit, 
cultural enrichment, adult program 
on art from a museum in the eve- 
ning on educational television? In 
some museums, teacher-guides are 
called “docents.” Perhaps such a 
person should be called a “video 
docent” or “videocent.” However, 
my own role is not to suggest — 
but simply to point out our dumb- 
ness in a virtual sea of words. 


ETV VOCABULARY IMPERATIVE 


I think that it would be belabor- 
ing the point to describe our in- 
adequacies further. Suffice it to 
say that I think our language is 
important. A precise and complete 
vocabulary for educational televi- 
sion is not a luxury but an im- 
perative. 

@ First, we need such a vocabulary 
for communication related to leg- 
islative and budgetary purposes. 
All over the United States — at 
local, state, and federal levels — 
there is actual or proposed legisla- 
tion concerning educational tele- 
vision, a form of endeavor for 
which we do not have a definition. 
In addition, the language used in 
many of the cases is inexact to an 
extreme. The multiple meanings 
(or lack of meanings) of many of 
the words and phrases used make 
it difficult for legislators to under- 
stand what is proposed, and for 
them to interpret regulations after 
they are passed. Similarly with 
budgets, it is difficult for educa- 
tors to describe clearly what they 
intend to do, and legislators and 
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budget analysts will find it diffi- 
cult to understand proposals and to 
assess performance against prom- 
ises. 
Although I had intended to stop 
giving examples at this point, I 
cannot resist mentioning a recent 
proposal for a modification of 
Title III of the Federal Communi- 
cations Act. In it, there is a defin- 
ition which includes a videotape re- 
corder as a transmission apparatus, 
and which uses the phrase “televi- 
sion broadcasting (including closed 
circuit television).’* This is in pro- 
posed legislation at the federal 
level. 


© The second reason for a precise 
vocabulary is simply to improve 
communications among ourselves, 
within the field of education tele- 
vision. The advantages and neces- 
sity of this are self-evident. It is 
needless to elaborate on what a 
successful “in-group” language 
means in facilitating cooperation 
and understanding in a particular 
area of effort. 

© The third reason lies in the need 
to communicate with the public. 
And this is not the least of the 
tasks which would be assisted by a 
better definition of the words used 
to describe our activities. One of 
the problems of ETV has been the 
difficulty of setting itself apart 
as a service unique from commer- 
cial television, from “shows,” 
“amusement,” “escape entertain- 
ment.” Part of the problem has 


3House of Representatives, 86th Con- 
gress, 2nd Session. Report No. 1466,. to 
accompany HR 10609. 
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been the concept of television exist- 
ing in words, terms, and compari- 
sons, in the shape of television as 
it first exploded on the scene. Sup- 
port for ETV will come through a 
clear message of its purpose and 
structure, and this message will be 
best when we have an adequate 
vocabulary. In our competitive 
culture of promotion, ETV needs 
to have its uniqueness verbalized 
as well as visualized. 


I think that although our prob- 
lem is a fairly easy one to define, 
it will be more difficult to find a 
solution. Actually, some of the dif- 
ficulties which I have described 
can never be eliminated in as dy- 
namic and fast-moving a situation 
as that of educational television. 
But I do think that there are some 
steps which can be taken which 
will move us forward. 


RECOMMENDS ACTION 


I would first of all like to see 
more consciousness of vocabulary, 
both of its importance and of its 
present state of unreliability. If we 
can at least recognize that we have 
a problem, we will have begun. 
Next, I would like to see us exer- 
cise self-discipline, and try to use 
existing terms precisely. 

But most important, we need ac- 
tion. I would therefore recommend 
the formation of an NAEB Com- 
mittee on Professional Vocabulary 
to attack the problem. This com- 
mittee should maintain a con- 
tinuing study of the vocabulary of 
educational television, publish 
from time to time a recommended 
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“common vocabulary,” list words 
which should not be used (a some- 
what unusual but important as- 
pect of our problem), approve new 
words which have come into the 
vocabulary or which have been 
suggested, and study the areas of 
ETV which need but do not have 
an adequate vocabulary. Such a 
committee might request grants to 
carry out vocabulary studies and 
to have such studies carried out 
under its supervision. And the 
committee should affiliate with ap- 
propriate groups in other profes- 
sional organizations and in other 
countries. At all times, the com- 
mittee would be a champion of ac- 
curate, precise, and specific vo- 
cabulary for educational television. 

The work of such a committee 
would greatly help. But do not 
misunderstand me. I do not mean 
to indicate that words will solve 
all of our problems. As Hayakawa 
says, “People often believe, hav- 
ing defined a word, that some kind 
of understanding has been estab- 
lished, ignoring the fact that the 
words in the definition often con- 
ceal even more serious confusions 
and ambiguities than the word de- 
fined.”* A vocabulary committee 
will not completely provide an es- 
cape from the pitfalls of confusion 
and ambiguity. There is a respon- 
sibility for each of us, every day, 
to be clear when we write and 
speak, and to illustrate with spe- 
cific examples of what we are talk- 
ing about. 


4S. I. Hayakawa, Language in Thought 
~ Action. (Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1949). 
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TV, Here We Come! 


a book review by Bernarr Cooper 


Professor of Radio and Television 
Florida State University 


What Is Important for the Success of a New Em- 
ployee in Television? Part I, A Study of Statements 
by Station Managers, by Gale R. Adkins, Lawrence: 
The University of Kansas, 1959. 50 pages. 


There was one over-all purpose 
for this study: What are the ma- 
jor qualities which are important 
for the success of new employees 
in commercial television? (No at- 
tempt was made to distinguish be- 
tween those qualities desirable in 
commercial TV as against those 
which would be helpful in educa- 
tional TV.) The elements of the 
major objective of this study were 
pursued strictly in relation to what 
managers of stations thought, and 
the author attempted to gather 
managers’ reactions in relation to 
personal characteristics, areas of 
training (skills, abilities, and in- 
formation), and the exact words 
and statements of management 
about qualities which make for 
success or failure of new em- 
ployees in commercial TV stations. 

The instrument used in pursuing 
this study was a one-page combi- 
nation letter and open-end question- 
naire. Two forms of the question- 
naire were used to minimize any 
suggestive influence of the se- 
quence of wording. A pilot study 
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involving twenty-five commercial 
station managers was first used 
to test the wording of the ques- 
tionnaire. 

The form of the questions was 
designed with the following in 
mind: Questions should be of such 
a nature that managers might be 
expected to have useful and in- 
formed opinions relating to their 
content. Questions should embrace 
matters about which students had 
often expressed concern. State- 
ments elicited should serve the pur- 
poses of the study. 


Of the 300 commercial stations 
to which mailings were sent, there 
was a return of 189 questionnaires 
supplying data for 42.7 per cent of 
the 442 commercial television sta- 
tions then in operation. 


The questions were four in 
number. The first three of these 
dealt with qualities of personality, 
training, skills, and abilities. The 
fourth question, open-end in na- 
ture, called for unstructured reac- 
tions on the part of management 





to the training needs of future 
television employees. 


THE FINDINGS 


More than 90 per cent of the 
reasons for failure on the part of 
new employees have their counter- 
parts in the list of valued qualities. 
This is further borne out by the 
fact that the three characteristics 
which are most highly valued by 
management are the three reasons 
most often advanced for employee 
failure. Therefore job success, ac- 
cording to this study, depends upon 
“ability to work harmoniously with 
people,” “willingness to work hard,” 
and “desire to learn.” 

Almost 88 per cent of the man- 
ager-respondents to the survey 
claimed to value personal qualities 
most highly, and 82 per cent of 
the reasons given for failure had 
to do with personality characteris- 
tics. 

Management felt that there is 
not sufficient desire on the part of 
new employees to embrace hard 
work as a means to advancement. 
Management also felt that there is 
little appreciation or concept on 
the part of the new employee, fresh 


from university training, to align 
his “personal approach to the job 
to be in agreement with the prac- 
tical viewpoints of management.” 

A well-reasoned conclusion of 
this study seems to indicate that 
the teaching of content, perform- 
ance, and production skills is not 
enough. Such teaching needs to 
embrace more thought and empha- 
sis on how the teaching is ac- 
complished. The implication is that 
teaching must result in four ma- 
jor developments for the student: 

1. A sound personal philosophy 

2. A well-developed and balanced 
personality 

3. The ability to be “effectively 
self-directive” 

4. The ability to approach the 
television job with efficient prob- 
lem-solving techniques. 

It is not unreasonable to assume 
that the characteristics sought by 
commercial télevision station man- 
agers are not too different from 
those sought by industry and edu- 
cation in all areas involving the 
human being as the main genitor 
of progressive effort: willingness 
to work hard, desire to learn, abil- 
ity to get along with others, and 
sincere interest in the job. 
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Educator Encourages Audience 
to Watch Westerns 


ETV used to evaluate 


commercial tv 


Residents of about 850 homes 
in State College, Pennsylvania, re- 
ceive a letter each week from Cen- 
tre Video, a private corporation in 
Centre County that operates a com- 
munity antenna system bringing 
better television reception to this 
mountain town. In addition to 
picking up the offerings of several 
western Pennsylvania stations and 
transmitting them by cable to the 
homes of the subscribers, Centre 
Video also provides the link be- 
tween the homes and the TV stu- 
dios at Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity. The university uses one of the 
channels on the cable for some of 
its instructional and research work. 

The letter is from Robert Iver- 
sen, assistant director of the uni- 
versity’s Center for Continuing 
Liberal Education, a unit whose 
mission “is to foster comprehen- 
sion and investigation by adults of 
the social sciences, the arts and the 
humanities,” and whose goal is a 
“community intellectually and 
emotionally alive” — a goal, in- 
cidentally, which the Center recog- 
nizes as never being fully reached. 
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One recent letter began: 
“Try to watch some Westerns 
this week. As you view them, bear 





By Marlowe Froke 


Assistant professor, School of 
Journalism, Pennsylvania State 
University. 





these criteria in mind: Is it a good 
story? Are the characters believ- 
able? Are the situations logical? Is 
it historically authentic? Does the 
story have a moral? 

“Then join us on Cable Channel 
4 on Thursday at 8:30 p.m. to dis- 
cuss and rate these programs.” 

The letter went on to define the 
criteria and to list the Westerns 
scheduled that week on two west- 
ern Pennsylvania stations, WJAC- 
TV, Johnstown, and WFBG-TV, 
Altoona. The Westerns were listed 
alphabetically, and perhaps a wag 
might say descriptively, too, for 
“Bonanza” headed the list of nine- 
teen. 





If a viewer accepted the invita- 
tion, he saw first a telephone oper- 
ator and heard her encourage him 
to call the studio and join in the 
program with conversation. And 
then he saw Iversen introduce the 
program, “TV Guidelines.” 

Iversen added a rather lengthy 
bit of encouragement for telephone 
participation to that already given 
by the operator, and then intro- 
duced the other studio partici- 
pants: Dr. Robert Murray, head 
of the history department at Penn 
State, and Dr. Robert Reifsneider, 
associate professor of theater arts. 

They began talking . . . about 
“Bonanza” ... and about “Chey- 


enne,” “The Deputy,” “Gunsmoke” 
... and on through “Wanted: Dead 
or Alive,” “Wagon Train,” “Wells 
Fargo,” and “Wichita Town.” 
Murray said he liked Westerns. 


All Westerns. And he said he 
wasn’t saddle-sore with the thir- 
teen hours of them offered each 
week by the two stations. 

But he was critical. As an his- 
torian, he noted that the most au- 
thentic Westerns are about fic- 
tional heroes. He cited “Gunsmoke” 
and “Wagon Train” as two that, 
in his book, led all the rest. Not 
only were they authentic, accord- 
ing to Murray, but they seemed be- 
lievable. 

“Neither of these qualities is 
characteristic of the television ver- 
sions of the adventures of real 
Western personalities. Television 
loused up the real characters. 
Wyatt Earp and Bat Masterson 
are hokum,” he said. 

Reifsneider praised “Maverick” 
as the best theater achievement in 
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the Western offerings, and he cat- 
egorized it as an adult costume 
comedy — an excellent one. 

Both agreed that most of the 
other Westerns are claptrap and 
poor imitations in an _ industry 
where imitation is the rule and not 
the exception. Their evaluations 
were supported by three viewers 
who called the studio during the 
hour-long program to chat at length 
about their opinions of Westerns. 

At the end of the hour, Iversen 
summarized the discussion and in- 
vited the viewers to tune in next 
week to discuss children’s comedy 
programs, “Huckleberry Hound,” 
“Clutch Cargo,” “Quick Draw Mc- 
Graw,” and others. He said the 
studio guests would be Francis L. 
Whaley, associate professor of 
psychology, and Mrs. Gloria Helf- 
gott, an illustrator for children’s 
books. He suggested that children’s 
comedy be viewed with these ques- 
tions as critical guidelines: Is it 
funny? Is it imaginative? Is there 
a feeling for human values? Is it 
part of the child’s world? And he 
reminded the viewers that they 
would receive in the next day’s 
mail a letter with more details 
about the category and criteria. 

The significance of Iversen’s 
“TV Guidelines” program is its 
attempt to vault the iron curtain 
of antagonism and suspicion that 
separates the broadcasting indus- 
try from its most valuable source 
of criticism. This antagonism and 
suspicion, which was relatively dor- 
mant in recent years, has reasserted 
itself in this year of television’s 
trial. Members of the academic 
community — with the exception 
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of those educators directly con- 
cerned with the mass media — have 
adopted an I-told-you-so attitude, 
and have renewed their scorn for 
the newest of the media. Represent- 
atives of the industry, in counter- 
ing all criticism, have brushed off 
the abominable term “egghead,” 
and used it with vigor in attempt- 
ing to convince the public that the 
current criticism comes from the 
unreality of cloud nine, devoid of 
merit. 


Iversen is convinced that the 
television industry needs its intel- 
lectual critic, and indeed that the 
industry should nurture him. He is 
also convinced that the intellectual 
must doff his scorn for television 
and approach the medium with 
positive, constructive criticism de- 
void of cynicism, sarcasm, and 


repugnance. 


On “TV Guidelines,” the week- 
ly verbal joust between intellectual 
critic and audience does more than 
seek to direct the intellectual’s at- 
tention to TV. It creates some posi- 
tive critical standards that the gen- 
eral audience — if it wishes — can 
use to evaluate television program- 
ing. : 

Viewers are encouraged to 
watch Westerns not only as enter- 
tainment, but as theater and his- 
tory; children’s comedy, not only 
as a built-in baby sitter, but in its 
psychological implications; all TV 
entertainment, not only as diver- 
sion, but in its worth as diversion. 


The viewers are then encouraged 
to make their views known to ad- 
vertisers, stations, and networks. 
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WHAT THE PEOPLE WANT 

If Iversen succeeds in activating 
the viewer, he will have done much 
to destroy that last refuge of the 
television broadcaster who, when 
attacked, laments, “We give the 
public what it wants.” 

Iversen maintains that the broad- 
caster doesn’t know what the pub- 
lic wants, and that the public 
watches television in a sea of 
wantlessness: “One can be satis- 
fied with anything if he doesn’t 
know that there is something bet- 
ter. He can’t want something that 
he doesn’t know exists.” 

“Station operators,” Iversen 
says, “have had access only to an 
audience evaluation that is basical- 
ly negative. Most of the letters 
they receive — and there are sur- 
prisingly few of these — are from 
persons whose personal prejudices 
have been bruised or whose toes 
have been stepped on. And the 
nose-counting results announced 
periodically by the rating services 
are just as negative. Essentially 
they are of ‘I don’t like’ character 
for, just as they measure how 
many are watching, they measure 
how many are not. The rating ser- 
vices have no element of positive 
criticism.” 

Iversen wants the general au- 
dience to be more than passive in 
television’s communication process. 
He wants viewers to be more than 
just counted — or more aptly, not 
counted — by Arbitron, Trendex, 
or Neilsen. 

The passiveness of the television 
viewer is just another aspect of 
the great American spectator trag- 
edy. If one views television as a 





mass soporific, it certainly has con- 
tributed to the tragedy. But in the 
context of positive criticism—one 
of the few areas in which a televi- 
sion viewer can be active—Iversen 
holds the television industry ac- 
countable. 

“Station operators have all but 
convinced the viewers that they 
are getting something for free, 
when in reality they are paying 
dearly.” 

How dearly was cogently stated 
by Dr. Charles Siepmann of New 
York University in a recent speech : 
“Broadcasting is as great a social 
influence as any in our time, the 
churches included. What you 


(broadcasters) say, what you be- 
speak, what you honor — these be- 
come in some sense the atmosphere 
the people breathe.” 

An attitude of something for 


nothing, Iversen says, leaves the 
viewer with only one of two 
choices. As with charity, he can 
either accept or reject. Both ave- 
nues of choice are basically passive. 
Unlike charity — which can be ex- 
hausted — there is no motivation 
to assume a more active role. The 
screen will flicker on and on and 
fee 
The broadcasting industry fur- 
ther discourages positive criticism 
by assuming a posture of private 
industry. While broadcasters must 
as a matter of practicality move 
back and forth from the green pas- 
tures of free enterprise to the pro- 
tection of the public preserve as 
need and self-interest justifies, this 
movement rarely is visible to the 
public. Broadcasters by silence and 
attitude have convinced the public 


that the channels and frequencies 
belong to the station owners. The 
public is almost completely una- 
ware that the airwaves belong to 
the public, and that the broadcast- 
ers are only the custodians. 

Under the banner of free enter- 
prise, broadcasting is sanctified. 
Positive criticism becomes med- 
dling. And no one wants to be a 
meddler. 

“Broadcasting is the poorer,” 
Iversen maintains, “for discourag- 
ing positive criticism.” 

Against this background, Iver- 
sen’s “TV Guidelines” is like a 
lamb doing battle with a lion. 

Within the confines of a modest 
critical effort, he is attempting to 
make more active the intellectual’s 
interest in television, to make more 
tolerant the broadcaster of the in- 
tellectual, to establish some critical 
standards for television, and to 
make the viewer an active, positive 
critic of television. 

The well-practiced eye of a cynic 
might measure his effort with the 
criteria that was used for the “TV 
Guidelines” program on adventure 
shows: Does it provide excite- 
ment? Is it convincing? Is it au- 
thentic? Is it believable? 

And, speculating on the out- 
come, he might wonder if the 
lamb ever wins except in children’s 
stories : 


A raging, roaring Lion, of a Lamb- 
devouring kind, 

Reformed and. . . 

Propelled a lamb for miles. 

And he wed a wooly Spinster for a 
wife. 


However, Iversen already has 
received enough encouragement 
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Notes on "TV Guidelines" 


A research report issued by the Penn State Division of Academic Re- 
search and Services reveals that over 95% of the subscribers to the 
community antenna system are “family” subscribers, with the remainder 
being institutions such as restaurants and clubs. Two-thirds of the way 
through the “TV Guidelines” experiment, 199 of the families were in- 
terviewed, with 89 of them filling out an extended questionnaire. The 
results showed: 
21% of the potential audience viewed the program at least once. 
There was no gradual build-up of audience; it remained about the 
same. 
There were no significant differences as to age or education between 
viewers and non-viewers. 
Viewers of “TV Guidelines” tended to spend more time viewing TV 
than did non-viewers. 
Only 13% stated that “TV Guidelines” had in any way influenced 
their TV viewing, but most felt that the project had been worthwhile. 
Viewers felt that the networks and the general public (as opposed to 
local stations, sponsors, or government) should be responsible for 
program content. The “TV Guidelines” session which featured a 
panel of station directors saw the greatest audience participation. 





from “TV Guidelines” to deserve 
more than the appraising eye of the 
cynic. 


Robert Lewis Shayon, in the 
April 9, 1960, issue of Saturday 
Review, praised his work and sug- 
gested that educational TV stations 
everywhere should be duplicating 
the idea or creating other fresh 
approaches. “In a time of extreme 
cultural relativism, training in 
value judgments is imperative, and 
as it becomes ever more sadly ap- 
parent that the mass media are 
reluctant candidates for the role 
of trainer, it becomes more urgent 
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for the schools to take up the 
task.” 

Subscribers to the television cable 
in State College are watching “TV 
Guidelines.” They apparently have 
found it valuable enough to for- 
sake other leisure-time activities 
and join in the critical effort. More 
important, they apparently are act- 
ing. The number of letters received 
by the two western Pennsylvania 
stations has increased slightly, and 
the content of the letters is con- 
structive, not carping. 

The scholars who appear on the 
program have not hesitated to ac- 
cept invitations to participate. In 





preparing for their assignments, 
they have discovered much on tele- 
vision that is of merit. Some ad- 
mitted that they didn’t know that 
some quality was there. 

And officials of the two western 
Pennsylvania stations have encour- 
aged Iversen’s effort by accepting 
an invitation to appear on the final 
program in the series. 

While “TV Guidelines” is but 
a lamb, Iversen hopes to sustain 
the effort with an addition to the 
fold. Already in preparation is an 
adult education course to be of- 
fered through the facilities of the 
Center for Continuing Liberal Edu- 
cation. The course, which is being 


developed by three Penn State 
professors under Iversen’s super- 
vision, will go beyond television 
and encompass all mass media. It 
will seek to establish an audience 
understanding of the mass media 
and some critical standards that 
can be applied to each. 


What Iversen is hoping for 
might be summed up as a change 
in dialogue in “Marty.”— 

“What d’you want to do, Joe?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. What d’you 
wanta do, Marty?” 

“Let’s watch television.” 

“Naw, let’s watch ‘Gunsmoke’ 
because .. .” 





What Manner of Man? 


The producer-director, 
television's teaching associate 


As educational television came 
of age in the 1950's, one of its 
strongest contributions was direct 
teaching of myriad subjects. In- 
structional TV added quality to 
U. S. education by bringing to 
classroom or living room a blend of 
fine teaching talent, well-organized 
information, and intimate support- 
ing visuals. Generally, the best of 
these telecourses were: presented by 
a TV instructor aided by a new 
kind of teaching associate — the 
producer-director. 

What kind of person is this ITV 
associate? What is his own educa- 
tional background? In what ways 
is he contributing to the U. S. edu- 
cational scene? Under what condi- 
tions does he work today? What 
are his insights into the teaching 
art which may have relevance to 
the American search for intellec- 
tual quality? 

I don’t believe we know. So far 
as I could determine at an NAEB 
conference for people like this at 
Pennsylvania State University in 
1959, the new kind of teaching as- 
sociate is virtually unknown. Per- 
haps because he is no more nu- 
merous than Americans who over- 
pay their income tax, he has escaped 
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the literacy microscopes of Reis- 
man, Packard, et al. Yet, as one 





By Paul Blanshard, Jr. 


Radio-television director, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. This 
report is c summary of returns 
from a mail poll conducted in 
the fall of 1959. 





of this type myself, I know first- 
hand his satisfactions, woes, and 


_ participating efforts on behalf of 


the teacher. 

This is a report of the ITV pro- 
ducer-director as a human being 
and friend of the teacher. It is 
based on a mail survey at least as 
reliable as a Trendex rating. My 
correspondents are ITV men and 
women in California, Georgia, 
Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, New York, 
Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Texas, and Wisconsin. Among 
them, they have worked on at least 
2,000 instructional telecasts—two- 
thirds of these for credit. Their 





help was provided to teachers us- 
ing everything from public serv- 
ice time on commercial stations, to 
teaching time on America’s forty- 
plus educational stations, to closed- 
circuit installations at schools and 
colleges. 

The ‘average ITV man is intel- 
lectually broad. While he may not 
have the one-subject depth of the 
teacher, he needs—and customarily 
has — a many-subject awareness 
which can be transferred into rea- 
sonable depth by demand. He has at 
least an A. B.; my poll respondents 
averaged an M. A. in educational 
attainment. He is apt to be caught 
reading Saturday Review rather 
than the Saturday Evening Post. 
He has a fair sense of humor, a 
pretty good objectivity about his 
work and the humility of the 
would-be professional who has not 
yet arrived. 

While he deals with the tech- 
niques of a communications me- 
dium mysterious to the teacher, he 
often will also know as much about 
what makes good teaching as does 
the typical instructor facing an 
American class. He has learned 
this through association with good 
teachers and bad. He has learned 
it through spending as much as 
eight hours preparing a single half- 
hour lesson for TV. He remains 
on the cultural scene, even though 
commercial TV beckons tempting- 
ly, because he is wedded to an old 
notion. His belief is that ideas are 
exciting, if properly presented, 
and that ideas have the power to 
move people. He is on the job 
feeling that TV is the greatest po- 
tential medium in history through 
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which to present ideas, excite peo- 
ple, and arouse them to action. 


Probably the strangest part of 
his experience is the hostility, or 
indifference, of intellectuals to his 
concept of TV’s potential. My re- 
spondents report these typical com- 
ments from their habitat of higher 
education across the country: 


@ Herb Hake, lowa State Teachers 
College, quoting an assistant pro- 
fessor: “You’re just trying to 
put a lot of teachers out of a 
job!” 


® Roger Walters, Idaho State Col- 
lege: “We have key people here 
who are unalterably opposed to 
TV in any form, no matter how 
hard we work.” 


Donald MacLennon, Corning 
(N. Y.) City School ETV, quot- 
ing a high school teacher: “The 
money for ETV should be spent 
on some much more urgent prob- 
lems facing us, such as school 
construction and teachers’ sal- 
aries.” 


@ Vincent Jukes, Ohio University: 
“A wait-and-see attitude is here, 
as they want to see some courses 
taught by TV before they are 
willing to take the plunge them- 
selves.” 


Our ITV producer-director has, 
of course, seen such indifference 
change once a teacher uses TV as 
a means of communicating: 


@ James Prange, Western Illinois 
University, quoting a professor: 
“First time I ever had results 
like this on tests after I finished 
a unit!” 





© Robert Crawford, Queens Col- 
lege (N. Y.), quoting a TV in- 
structor: “This has been a won- 
derful experience. I’m sure I'll 
be a better classroom teacher as 
a result.” 


® Richard B. Lewis, San Jose State 
College (Calif.), quoting from a 
study report on TV work: “The 
experience with television teach- 
ing was valuable to me.” 


@ I should like here to quote Dr. 
MacEdward Leach, professor of 
English at the University of 
Pennsylvania, with whom I pro- 
duced a literature course on 


WCAU-TV in Philadelphia: 
“TV teaching certainly makes 
you look at your material more 
imaginatively, more in terms of 
its effect. It’s a good experience 
which every teacher should have 


at least once.” 

@ Hans-Werner Deeken, then of 
the University of Georgia: “In- 
structors have told me that their 
work in TV helped them to im- 
prove their technique of presen- 
tation and the quality of their 
lessons.” 


This change of attitude resulted 
from many of the things done for 
and with the TV instructor by a 
producer-director. Colby Lewis of 
Michigan State University ably 
described such teacher help in an 
article in the January, 1959, issue 
of the NAEB Journal. Huston 
Smith of Washington University 
spelled out the value of this work 
to the TV teacher several years 
ago. 

Here are supplementary findings 
from my mail survey: 
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® Mrs. Edith MacNabb, Millikin 
University (Ill.): “My constant 
emphasis on Is it clear? and Is 
it necessary ? caused almost every 
instructor to comment upon im- 
provement in sequence and elim- 
ination of non-essentials.” 

®@ Robert Crawford, Queens Col- 
lege (N. Y.): “One professor 
had an affected style of 
speaking, hardly conversational 
and hardly convincing. About 
halfway through the TV course 
he saw the light, and has been 
immeasurably better since then.” 

®@ Raymond Wolf, Purdue Univer- 
sity: “Insistence upon all ma- 
terial being in my hands a week 
ahead of (air) time insured that 
the teacher was fully prepared.” 

@ William Dale, University of 
Minnesota: “We try to impress 
upon the instructors that the 
first few minutes of any presen- 
tation are the most crucial.” 

® Herb Hake, lowa State Teachers 
College: “Incisive organization 
of lesson content by reason of 
preparing a (TV) run-down 
sheet has proven helpful to 
teachers.” 

@ Kenneth Murr, Pennsylvania 
State University: “In a psychol- 
ogy class, the instructor was 
shown a practical, feasible meth- 
od of providing (short) quiz- 
zes daily over the TV system... 
Three (such) teachers are get- 
ting higher grades from TV than 
from regular classroom teach- 
ing.” 

And so it goes. The list of pro- 
ducer-director contributions 
stretches from the origin of a les- 
son through its production stage 





before air time to a point where, 
now wearing the hat of a studio 
‘director, our producer-director of- 
ten consummates his duties by man- 
aging the actual telecast of the les- 
son. 


For a decade now—in the best 
instructional TV situations — this 
associate has taught teachers how 
to keep eye contact with student 
viewers by looking at the camera 
rather than at his notes. He has 
conjured up audio-visual materials 
which post-TV teachers frequently 
wish they could carry into regular 
classroom work. He has given 
courage to the teacher who was 
afraid before the camera, a light 
touch when the teacher’s mood was 
down, discipline when the teacher 
preparation was halfhearted, speak- 
ing competence to some who mum- 


bled, and an avenue of good com- 


munications to those _ teachers 
whose knowledge and personality 
are education’s most powerful 
weapons. 


He is realistic about the contin- 
ued hesitancy of some intellectuals 
to embrace TV; my poll respond- 
ents estimate that only 46 per cent 
of the teachers in their institutions 
now favor extending the use of 
TV in teaching. 


At the same time, our ITV man 
believes the statistics about the en- 
rollment burden on U. S. educa- 
tion in the 1960’s. He knows 
America has no chance to find 
enough qualified teachers to meet 
student needs by conventional 
classroom methods. He knows that 
TV, like a book, is a proven means 
of communication for the teacher. 
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Just as the book once helped teach- 
ers make knowledge available to 
the populace, he now sees TV as 
a tool with a sharp cutting edge, 
able to improve both the quality 
and quantity of the educational 
system. 


His invitation to the American 
intellectual is, then, to come on in; 
the medium will be as fine as the 
people who participate. To say it 
another way, it is more construc- 
tive to act than to doubt. 


Believing that the teacher and 
intellectual will come in, how does 
this ITV man look to the future? 
What should be his role? My re- 
spondents give varying answers 
here: 

@ Leslie Greenhill, Pennsylvania 
State University: “It is a serv- 
ice role in which he helps the 
teacher visualize and organize 
his instruction in such a way 
as to maximize potentials of tele- 
vision . . .” 

William Utter, Miami Univer- 

sity (Ohio): “He must be not 

only a ‘visualizer’ . . . but some- 
thing of a practicing psycholo- 
gist as well.” 

® Roger Walters, Idaho State: “He 
should be able to transfer con- 
tent material in any subject area 
into the best possible visual and 
aural presentation for learning.” 

@ Delayne Hudspeth, University of 
Chicago: “His goal is not just 
to help the teachers use TV but 
to help the teachers define and 
put across the ideas which they 
are trying to communicate . . . in 


as efficient a manner as pos- 
sible.” 
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@ J. David Lewis, University of 
Oregon: “TV is there only to 
help the teacher. If you have 
anyone on your staff who is so 
full of the wonders of TV and 
... his occult knowledge of show 
biz, send him back to directing 
beer commercials. Educational 
TV is teaching first, television 
second.” 

The Lewis caution against ego 
is well conceived, and all ITV peo- 
ple I know admit his last state- 
ment. 

They do, however, see beyond 
the camera, the teacher, and the 
studio. The fascination of this 
work is that it makes available in 
modern form the accumulated 
wisdom of man. TV teaching 
should be the best a teacher can 
do, given the overdue aid of con- 
cerned associates. It is television 


second, but TV used in a way 
which adds a cubit to any medium 
which man has heretofore used to 
communicate knowledge. 


Probably this is what keeps our 
ITV man away from the beer com- 
mercials, and mostly away from 
any false worship of the wonders 
of TV. Certainly the challenge of 
dealing daily with real ideas is 
what keeps him from feeling he 
has occult knowledge about the ar- 
tificial trappings of show biz. 

My survey respondents are clear 
that they belong in the studio with 
a teacher—laboring with the idea, 
shaping the word, calculating the 
impact, inventing the image, re- 
leasing the personality. 

This is the why of our new kind 
of teaching associate. He is pre- 
pared to be and wants to be the 
closest friend of the central man 
in education, boosting his efforts 
and magnifying his results. 

I have a notion, based on this 
survey and personal experience, 
that if our ITV man is used well, 
he might just make a contribution 
to the intellectual climate of Amer- 
ica which is highly relevant. 





Foreign languages taught at the University of Texas include Japanese 

(above, Mrs. Mieko Han, instructor of the ETV series “Spoken 

Japanese’) and German (below, a production studio shot of Dr. 
Leroy Shaw and “Focus on German”). 





Tongues by TV 


Conclusions after a survey 
on teaching foreign languages by tv 


The tower of Babel reputedly 
erected the language barrier. Per- 
haps the tower of television can 
help destroy it. 

I came to this happy conclusion 
last year after conducting a survey 
throughout the United States on 
what had been done in the recent 
past, what was being done at that 
time, and what was being planned 
regarding teaching foreign lan- 
guages by TV. The survey was 
made by letter in the spring of 
1959, with requests for informa- 
tion going to each of the educa- 
tional television stations then on 
the air, to the National Educational 
Television and Radio Center, to the 
National Association of Educa- 
tional Broadcasters, and to the 
Joint Council on Educational Tele- 
vision. 

When information began to pour 
in, I realized that I had charged a 
four-alarm fire with a bucket of 
water. Instead of scant replies on 
the fifteen courses I had antici- 
pated, I received excellent material 
on nearly seventy foreign-language 
offerings which had been on the 
air at some interval between 1954 
and 1959. A number had been tele- 
vised for a time and discontinued ; 
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a few were in a definitely prelim- 
inary stage. All, however, provided 
information of value to the inquiry. 





By Anne Durrum Robinson 


Presently Mrs. Robinson is 
writing for a public relations, 
publicity, promotion firm. She 
has taught radio continuity 
writing at the University of 
Texas, written for NBC in 
Hollywood, and had her own 
TV program in Austin, Texas, 
over KTBC-TV. 





Some of the producers of fine 
language programs had no time to 
write a summary of their experi- 
ences. There was no feasible way 
to obtain audience reaction except 
as it had been indicated to the sta- 
tions or educational institutions, 
themselves. Consequently, I am 
doubly emphasizing the fact that 
in no sense can even the complete 
report on the survey be classified 
as scientific or exact. As was 
stated in the report introduction, I 





was simply attempting to pan the 
field, to offer a wide shot of each 
foreign language telecourse, with 
close-ups of significant discoveries 
and thoughtful recommendations. 


Material from respondents was 
organized under the following 
headings: language taught . 
program title and type . . . station 
. . « Sponsoring institution . . . re- 
spondent . . . time, day, frequency 
of broadcast . . . length of series 

. intended audience . . . plan- 
ning and preparation . . . personnel 
involved . . . use of auxiliary 
teacher . . . compensation-time ra- 
tio . . . credit given . . . methods 
of presentation . . . requirements 
made of viewer-students . . . meth- 
ods of insuring viewer practice 

. supplementary materials .. . 
comments and recommendations. 


I feel that any potential producer 
of a foreign-language telecourse 
would probably derive most benefit 
from a thorough study of the com- 
plete analyses of individual lan- 
guage programs. However, the in- 
clusion of these has made the re- 
port so massive that to date no 
organization has been brave or sol- 
vent enough to undertake duplica- 
tion of the entire paper. It now re- 
poses, in all its gargantuan glory, 
in the NAEB office, from which 
it may be checked out. 


Obviously only the most basic 
conclusions can be repeated in an 
article of this length. A total of 29 
stations reported on their tele- 
courses — 25 educational, 2 com- 
mercial, and 2 closed-circuit oper- 
ations. On the foreign-language 


courses carried by these 29 re- 
spondents, I received sufficient in- 
formation to analyze 62. Here let 
me make it clear that the term 
“course” is almost as all-covering 
as the word “charity.” Some re- 
plies called each semester’s offer- 
ing a course; some referred to an 
entire academic year’s presentation 
as a course; some extended the 
term to include two years’ work. 
More than a dozen different 
lengths of series were designated 
as “courses,” so in each case I 
attempted to accept the respond- 
ent’s designation. 


FRENCH LEADS 


On this basis, French was the 
numerical leader, with 21 courses 
taught. Spanish was next with 16; 
then Russian, 15; German, 7; Ital- 


ian, 2; and Japanese, 1. Quite a 
number of additional courses was 
listed, but on the rest I was unable 
to secure enough material for 
analysis. ; 

While some of the telecourses 


were “educational scatter-shot”’ 
aimed at a general audience, many 
were open-circuit offerings for 
specific targets. There were 12 
open-circuit courses on the college 
level; 12 for a general audience ; 
11 for public school, elementary 
level; 8 for high-school level; 7 
for tourists and vacationers; 
6 for adults; 2 for college level, 
closed circuit; and 2 for in-serv- 
ice training for teachers. These had 
one each: in-school viewing (no 
level specified), public school (in- 
termediate level), children (open 
circuit), general audience and 
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studio class, members of an insti- 
tute, a supplement to formal 
courses in schools and colleges, 
adults and students, adults and 
specialists, and hosts to foreign 
visitors. 

Only a few of the telecourses 
were under the banner of a single 
sponsor : 6 being the brain children 
of an educational council; 3, of an 
educational station; 3, of a uni- 
versity ; 2, of county schools; 2, of 
university language departments; 
and 1, of a station education de- 
partment. The remaining 45 demon- 
strated every possible type of spon- 
sor-combination. 

Telecast times favored the eve- 
ning hours (as is often the case 
with educational offerings for old- 
er students and adults), with after- 
noons the second favorite and 
mornings lagging slightly behind. 


The most popular time (chosen by 
19 telecourses) was early evening, 
from 6:00 to 8:00 o'clock. Mid- 
afternoon, from 2:00 to 4:00 o’- 
clock, ran neck and neck with mid- 


evening, from 8:00 to 10:00 
o'clock, each being the choice of 
12 courses. Late morning, from 
10:00 to 12:00 noon, was selected 
by 8 producers. Other telecourses 
were scattered rather profusely 
around the clock. WGBH-TV re- 
corded its 90-minute telecourse 
and rebroadcast it in half-hour seg- 
ments at 12:00 midnight on M-W- 
F, and at 8:00 p.m. on T-T-S over 
WGBH-FM. 

Preference for 2 and 3 telecasts 
per week was obvious. Twenty 
courses were 3-a-week offerings; 
nineteen were 2-a-week; ten were 
l-a-week; seven, 5-a-week; two, 
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4-a-week; one, 6-a-week; one, 8- 
a-week (this, of course, included 
review telecasts); and one, 10-a- 
week (including repeats). 

With _Janguage experts favor- 


ing a “saturation” approach to 
teaching languages by’ the current- 


ly popular “oral-aural” method, 
telecourses would probably be of- 
fered more frequently per week if 
viewers were more likely to be 
available for four or five weekly 
telecasts. 

As might be expected, the half- 
hour telecast for the teaching of 
languages is a way-out-front fa- 
vorite. Many educators feel that any 
program shorter than thirty min- 
utes gives inadequate time for re- 
view, presentation, and preview. 
On the other hand, they believe 
that only a master TV instructor 
can hold viewer interest in educa- 
tional material for much longer. 

Inasmuch as most educational 
television stations are closely con- 
nected with educational institutions, 
they tend to think of series length 
in terms of semesters. As one re- 
spondent said philosophically: 
“When semesters change, the 
whole schedule falls apart any- 
way.” Comparison of series lengths 
indicated a heavy preponderance of 
one-semester and  two-semester 
courses. 


STAFF VARIES 


Assumed as part of the person- 
nel involved on every telecourse of 
any kind is the studio crew, which 
usually includes station producer, 
station director, cameramen, mike- 
boom operators, floor manager, art- 
ist, and engineers. Such a crew, of 





course, varies in size and complex- 
ity with the size of the station, but 
the basic crew organization re- 
mains the same. 

In addition to this always-pres- 
ent studio nucleus, the foreign- 
language telecourses involved 13 
different personnel combinations: 
31 used only a TV instructor or 
tele-teacher; 7, a TV _ instructor 
and musicians; 6, a TV instructor, 
assistants, and native voices; 4, a 
TV instructor and studio class. The 
rest employed (I use the word ad- 
visedly) a TV _ instructor and 
guests; a TV instructor and addi- 
tional producer ; TV instructor and 
additional administrative personnel ; 
TV instructor and assistants; two 
TV instructors; TV instructor, ac- 
tors, and skit writer; host, actors, 
and guest producer; instructor, 
consultant, and guest producer; 
model voice and two native speak- 
ers. 

Many programs required no 
point-of-learning supervision _be- 
cause the telecourses were not 
given at school hours. However, 
where actual classes were viewing 
(on either open or closed circuit), 
some type of overseeing or assist- 
ance was usually necessary. Seven- 
teen respondents reported the use 
of a regular classroom teacher as 
an auxiliary. In one instance, a live 
class of teachers coordinated with 
the telecourse being given; mem- 
bers of this class then acted as lan- 
guage club sponsors in the schools. 
Two used a language teacher in 
the viewing classroom; two found 
supply teachers to replace the TV 
instructors; two employed super- 
visors who were not teachers; two 
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used a classroom teacher for su- 
pervision with a language teacher 
for testing ; one turned to a student 
teacher; one combined the class- 
room teacher with a “special proj- 
ects” teacher; one utilized an alter- 
nating arrangement between TV 
teachers who taught classes during 
each other’s telecourses. Two com- 
munity groups viewing foreign- 
language telecourses out of school 
found their own supplemental in- 
structors: natives of the countries 
represented by the language taught, 
who had become U. S. citizens. 


Compensation for television in- 
structors is as varicolored and 
piecemeal as Jacob’s proverbial 
coat. Each tele-teacher works out 
his (or her) own arrangement with 
his sponsor or combination of 
sponsors. Payment ranges all the 


way from no remuneration to full- 
time salaries. 


The question of credit for tele- 
courses in foreign languages has 
many aspects. Some courses offer 
credit; many do not; some may 
be taken on either basis. In ele- 
mentary and intermediate grades, 
the courses are usually considered 
“curriculum enrichment.” In high 
schools, a course may be either a 
cultural bonus or entitle its viewers 
to high school credits. One course 
was offered under three choices or 
types of enrollment: (1) the viewer 
enrolled for university credit and 
paid the tuition fee of $40.00 
which included a viewer’s guide; 
(2) the viewer enrolled on a non- 
credit basis and paid $10.00, which 
fee entitled him to a viewer's guide 
and to confer with the instructor 
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during the Saturday campus ses- 
sions, as well as to use the facilities 
of the school’s language laboratory ; 
(3) the viewer enrolled noncredit 
and paid a $2.00 fee which en- 
titled him to a viewer’s guide. 
There were many different 
kinds of requirements for viewers 
who followed foreign-language TV 
offerings; their stringency, of 
course, was in direct ratio to the 
amount of definite credit which 
the viewer hoped to receive. Eleven 
instructors gave complete assign- 
ments (drills, exercises, readings, 
etc.) ; 29 did not indicate require- 
ments. The remaining 22 utilized 
some combination of the following: 
requirement of proper enrollment ; 
taking of examinations ; studying of 
texts; taking of required quizzes; 
regular viewing; payment of fees; 
participation in oral exercises; ful- 


filling course prerequisites ; follow- 
ing study guide; regular review; 
“feedback” with reaction sheets, 
calls, letters, visits to instructor, 
etc.; doing oral and written exer- 
cises; recording foreign-language 
dictation on tape; using work- 


books; using recordings; doing 
special readings; studying refer- 
ence sheets under guidance of the 
classroom teacher; studying gram- 
mar; meeting with instructor; tak- 
ing part in classroom exercises; 
studying alphabet and phonetics; 
buying books. 

Although some courses had no 
definite requirements as such, most 
instructors made suggestions to 
viewers to encourage effort or 
practice on their part. Twenty tele- 
teachers asked their viewers to en- 
gage in participation and repetition 
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during the program; 11 requested 
students to view regularly and re- 
view regularly ; 10 wanted students 
to engage in pronunciation drill ; 10 
asked that they practice readings ; 
10 wanted pupils to familiarize 
themselves with pattern sentences ; 
10 urged them to listen regularly 
to recordings by native speakers ; 
9 suggested students hear lectures 
in the language; 9 encouraged 
them to work always on under- 
standing the language without a 
word-for-word translation ; 8 asked 
that viewers memorize vocabulary. 
Other suggestions were that stu- 
dents make tapes of programs for 
review, use workbooks, use lan- 
guage laboratories for drill, hold 
conversations with others, write in 
all questions not answered on tele- 
cast, study texts, use study guides, 
repeat ditties or stories. Over and 
over instructors said, “Think in the 
language!” “Practice!” “Form 
study groups!” Emphasis was 
placed on all types of viewer par- 
ticipation to help overcome the 
lack of direct communication be- 
tween tele-teacher and viewer- 
student. One respondent said the 
best formula for getting elements 
of a foreign language to remain 
with viewer-students is to preview- 
view-review over and over for the 
entire telecourse! 


SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIALS USED 


Of special interest to institutions 
or individuals investigating tele- 
courses are the various supplemen- 
tary materials used in connection 
with the tele-teaching. Twenty- 
eight instructors used study 
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guides; 16 required texts; 11 put 
out program bulletins ; 6 had read- 
ers; 5, study guides for teachers 
only ; 3, special grammars ; 3, work- 
_ books; 3, records; 2, tips for 
teachers. Others employed bro- 
chures on all courses, student ref- 
erence sheets, school texts already 
used in classrooms, film strips, 
guides for teachers and parents, 
study sheets for vocabulary and 
phrases, review sheets, audio tapes 
of vocabulary, telecourse supple- 
ments, alphabet and phonetics 
sheets, reaction sheets, sheets for 
special lessons. 

Charges were so varied as to 
be practically meaningless: 42 spec- 
ified no costs; 3 charged $1.00 
for a study guide; 2, $3.00 per 
study guide; others sold study 
guides for $2.50, $2.00, $1.80 and 
$0.50. One charged $5.10 for a 
text; one, $5.00; and one, $4.45 
for two texts. Tuition for credit 
courses ranged from $10.00 to 


$50.00. 


WHO PLANS COURSE? 


What enters into the planning 
and preparation of a  foreign- 
language telecourse? Who initiates 
the idea? Who starts the ball roll- 
ing? How long does preliminary 
work take? Eighteen respondents 
indicated extensive pre-planning ; 
24, an average amount; 5, very 
little ; 15 did not say. On the whole, 
a considerable amount of fore- 
thought was indicated by the spe- 
cific course analyses. Time spent 
in preparation ranged all the way 
from one month to ten years. 
Some telecourses apparently got on 
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“b’guess and b’gosh”; a number 
were left largely to the discretion 
of the featured television teacher. 
But, by and large, the more recent 
telecourses are the products of 
much cooperative thought and ef- 
fort. In fact, the “broad base of 
community planning and partici- 
pation” was a continually emerging 
success factor. It brought many 
welcome ideas, much valuable ex- 
perience and collective knowledge 
into the picture at a crucial early 
stage. It paid off in a widespread, 
ready-made interest when the tele- 
course went on the air. 

In an article of this length it 
is impossible to do more than touch 
on the planning situation; the re- 
port itself goes into a great deal 
of detail on preparation processes. 
Excellent examples of complex 
pre-planning are found in the anal- 
yses of WTTW’S TV College 
courses; WGBH-TV’s preparation 
for the “French Through Televi- 
sion” series; KUON-TV’s tele- 
vision - and - correspondence study ; 
and WQED’s preparation for its 
year-long television-teaching dem- 
onstration. 

Oddly enough, only a few re- 
spondents mentioned publicity and 
promotion of their series at all; 
of these, WGBH-TV had the most 
comprehensive description of pro- 
motional efforts. 

The selection of tele-teachers 
was made in a number of differ- 
ent ways. At least three groups 
chose their instructors after exten- 
sive tryouts. WQED has listed nine 
characteristics desirable in a tele- 
vision teacher: “. . . The most im- 
portant of these was considered to 
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be success as a classroom teacher. 
The least important was telegenic 
appearance .... The others were 
warmth of personality and pleas- 
antness of manner, adaptability, 
fluency in speech and quality of 
voice, willingness to work without 
begrudging extra hours needed for 
daily television teaching, good 
health record, creative imagination 
and emotional maturity.” Quite a 
bill to fill! Amazingly enough, 
teachers were found who possessed 
all these qualities and who pre- 
sented excellent courses. 


DIVIDING RESPONSIBILITIES 


One important point stressed by 
several respondents was the neces- 
sity for early understanding about 
division of responsibilities. Ad- 
vance general planning was usually 
done by a group. If an educational 
institution was involved, it aided 
the tele-teacher in establishing the 
content and requirements of a 
course. 

As a rule, the station or network 
producer (with assistance at times 
from consultants or guest produc- 
ers) then worked at length with the 
teacher to plan approach, settings, 
visual materials, properties, station 
assistance with promotion. The sta- 
tion also (to varying degrees) as- 
sisted the tele-teacher in learning 
on-camera techniques. Many teach- 
ers felt this was a most important 
factor in initial success of a series. 

It was the producer’s assignment 
to translate the teacher’s lesson 
plans into scripts (to make his own 
run-down and/or work with a 
writer), to delegate studio crew 
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assignments, to prepare a_ time 
schedule, to assign artwork, to order 
construction of any devices not al- 
ready part of studio equipment. 
Most of this sequence, of course, 
applies to open-circuit operations 
for general and in-school viewing. 
Open-circuit experts feel that the 
presentation of a telecourse differs 
widely from classroom presenta- 
tion and requires much more plan- 
ning, discipline and _ high-level 
teaching. One respondent urged 
that anyone turning to television as 
a teaching medium explore all its 
possibilities and utilize all its capa- 
bilities! 

Planning continued from tele- 
cast to telecast, with teachers and 
producers usually alert to need for 
change, adjustment, and almost 
constant evaluation. 

An additional facet of prepara- 
tion was the production (usually 
by the teacher) of a study guide 
or whatever supplementary ma- 
terials were needed. Compensation 
for these extra duties was extreme- 
ly variable. 

In at least one instance a sum- 
mer pilot course was tried to de- 
termine public demand and _ it 
proved extremely valuable in many 
ways, relieving a great deal of pro- 
duction tension when the fall 
course got under way. 

As for methods of presentation, 
some trends did stand out clearly 
enough to be mentioned. The first 
is that there is a growing emphasis 
on the oral-aural approach to teach- 
ing foreign languages, not only to 
children but to adults, as_ well. 
However, because this is a child’s 
natural method of learning, the 





oral-aural (learning first to speak 
and understand) presentation is 
more quickly effective for the 
youngsters. It is recommended that 
a second language be started for 
children in the low elementary 
grades, because even as early as 
the sixth grade, a child has be- 
come more self-conscious, more 
dependent on translation from ob- 
ject or idea to English and thence 
to the second language. 

A few telecourses are still of- 
fered from a formal, academic 
standpoint. A comfortably large 
group combines oral-aural with 
academic, apparently with definite 
success. Presentation is relatively 
informal and conversational, but 
grammar is included or stressed, 
and there are specific requirements 
or suggestions for viewer effort. 


STUDIO CLASSES 


Several respondents indicated 
the use of a studio class to serve 
as a means of including questions 
and answers both ways and as a 
conversational setup. 

Other producers were definitely 
against the studio class. They be- 
lieve that one of TV’s most potent 
appeals in a teaching situation is 
the impression left with the view- 
er that HE is the most important 
target — that the lesson is being 
directed to him and him alone. They 
feel that the teacher’s effort to 
reach both types of students re- 
sults in loss of “teaching focus,” 
that a class distracts the home or 
school viewer and can waste val- 
uable production time. 
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Concerning visuals, the consen- 
sus seems to be that teaching pro- 
duction is best kept simple, with 
visuals used only when they ad- 
vance the teaching process and 
learning. However, the visual ele- 
ment should not be too soft-pedaled 
because television is, after all, a 
visual medium. 


Types of visual materials are al- 
most endless: dolls, puppets, live- 
actor skits and dramatic sketches, 
blackboards, flannel or magnetic 
boards, roll boards, title drums, 
easels, flip-cards, fill-ins, maps, 
charts, pictures, objects, posters, 
postcards, films, slides, roll downs, 
strip charts, diagrams, green board, 
tack board, Vu-graph, rear screen 
projection, rack with side openings, 
large scratch pads, enlargements of 
text pages, drawing pads and draw- 
ings, cartoons, stick figures. 


Camera techniques add variety 
with supers, reveals, split-screen 


effects, close-ups, dollies, 


montages, etc. 


pans, 


Teaching techniques include the 
showing of the face of the tele- 
teacher in close-up so students may 
observe face, lips, tongue, and 
teeth in their relative positions 
during pronunciation; the use of 
music, musicians, songs, stories, 
dances, native voices, actors, games, 
conversations. There is emphasis 
on drill with variety ; on repetition 
judiciously used; on the learning 
of vocabulary, conversational 
phrases and model sentences; on 
conversations between teacher and 
viewer (with time left for viewer 
responses) ; on viewer participation 
whenever possible; on reading and 
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particularly reading aloud for ac- 
cent; on grammar learned by use; 
on pictorial and cultural aspects of 
the country from which the lan- 
guage comes. 


To the surveyor’s surprise, very 
few respondents mentioned the use 
of (or even acknowledged the 
existence of) language labs in con- 
nection with TV courses. This is 
very probably because most insti- 
tutions with language labs keep 
their equipment very busy with 
their own use and because of the 
inaccessibility of the lab to the 
average viewer. 


Perhaps the most personal ap- 
proach is the combination of tele- 
vision and correspondence study as 
utilized at KUON-TV. In such a 
case, the correspondence study 
takes the place of the classroom 


teacher. It establishes goals, sets up 
units of study, provides for over- 
view and orientation, makes assign- 


ments, includes opportunity for 
self-evaluation, provides for var- 
ious forms of feedback. Mean- 
while, the television teacher can 
motivate the student, provide more 
extensive explanation, give demon- 
strations, announce assignment 
changes, make special announce- 
ments, keep the course up to date. 


How do those actively engaged 
in the teaching of foreign languages 
by TV actually feel about it? The 
general tenor seems to be one of 
cautious enthusiasm. Most of the 
tele-teachers, planners, producers, 
and educators involved in foreign- 
language telecourses believe in the 
necessity for spreading the knowl- 
edge of foreign languages to our 
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children and to our adult popula- 
tion. They sincerely accept televi- 
sion as a great potential teaching 
tool, a supplement if not entirely 
a substitute. Most of the discour- 
agement and frustration in evi- 
dence appeared to be among some 
of those who were the earliest 
comers to the field. 


There were comments that only 
highly motivated students would 
benefit from a formal, acadenfic 
approach but that, on the other 
hand, too informal an atmosphere 
might result in stimulating inter- 
est, affording review and increas- 
ing awareness, but would do little 
to increase the viewer’s ability to 
understand, speak, read, or write 
his new language. 


Of particular interest to the sur- 
veyor was the statement by one re- 
spondent that there is a vital dif- 
ference between presenting a lan- 
guage and teaching a language. 
This difference needs to be borne 
in mind constantly by those who 
plan, offer, and evaluate foreign- 
language telecourses. 

Which brings us to the fact that 
some respondents emphasize that 
each series and each program with- 
in the series must be evaluated and 
planned according to its purpose, 
its intended audience, and the fa- 
cilities and talent available. 


Evidence of approval of pro- 
gress is found in the fact that most 
stations and schools, colleges and 
universities which begin the teach- 
ing of foreign languages by televi- 
sion continue that teaching, many 
of them adding new courses each 
year. 





There is every indication that 
our citizens of all ages need to be 
encouraged to learn at least a sec- 
ond language and possibly a third. 
There is proof by research that 
television can teach and a grow- 
ing body of evidence that it can 
teach foreign languages. If our 


educational televisers, tele-teachers, 
administrators, and planners can 
remain open as to mind, scientific 


as to attitude, creative as to ap- 
proach, and limitless as to aspira- 
tion, the surveyor believes that 
eventually our tongues can be 
taught new words, our ears new 
sounds and our hearts new under- 
standing. Thus it may be that the 
tower of television can convert the 
tower of Babel into a monument to 
international education! 
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Projects and Products 


a column by Philip Lewis 


Director, Bureau of Instruction Materials 
Board of Education, Chicago 


Packaged Talk-back System 


Many closed-circuit television 
systems require talk-back facilities 
to provide immediate and adequate 
student-instructor communication. 
The CECO Standard System is 
adaptable to any existing or con- 
templated CCTV installation hav- 
ing from five to twenty-four dis- 
tribution points. 

The purpose of this equipment 
(Figure 1) is to provide communi- 
cation not only from a given class- 
room to the TV instructor, but to 
allow all other classrooms receiv- 
ing the same program to monitor 
all questions and discussions. 

The TV instructor has complete 
control of the system at all times 
and a question or discussion may 


be routed cver the audio system 
only through the manipulations of 
the person on camera. A further 
advantage is that the instructor 
may also monitor any classroom at 
any time he desires. 

A student in the receiving (view- 
ing) classroom can indicate to the 
instructor by signal light, as 
well as by audio means, that he 
has a question to ask or a comment 
to make. The instructor may ac- 
knowledge the student’s query when 
he so desires by operating a lever 
switch — down for a momentary 
comment, up to a “hold” position 
for prolonged discussion, and to 
permit the student’s question to be 
broadcast over the entire distribu- 
tion system. All classrooms as well 
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as the instructor hear the student’s 
question or comments, and speak- 
ers in the television sets of the 
classroom originating the query 
are silenced during the time that 
the lever switch is controlled. This 
feature prevents feedback. 


When a student or room proctor 
indicates that a question is waiting 
in a particular location by throw- 
ing a switch, this illuminates a sig- 
nal light on the talk-back system 
control console and at the same 
time rings a bell. The signal lamp 
remains lighted until the TV in- 
structor acknowledges the call. The 
bell is used as a momentary audio 
indication. A special dual-purpose 
public-address-system speaker is 
used for receiving and transmitting 
students’ comments in each room. 
This eliminates any requirement of 
special hand-held microphones or 
telephone hand sets. 


The operation of this system is 
patterned along the lines of the 
talk-back installation developed for 
and utilized by Pennsylvania State 
University. Additional data is avail- 
able from John E. Hines, Jr., Sales 
Manager, Community Engineering 
Corporation, P. O. Box 824, State 
College, Pennsylvania. 


Accessories Added 
to the Argus TV Camera Line 


Argus recently introduced a new 
Close-up Camera Mounting Stand 
designed to facilitate any close-up 
work such as microscopy of the 
scanning of a fixed area (Figure 
2). This vertical mounting of the 
camera, which eliminates the need 
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for expensive prisms or mirrors, 
is made possible by the particle 
screen which protects the surface 
of the vidicon tube used in the TV 
camera. Unless it is subjected to 
unusually heavy jolts or vibration, 
the particle screen will catch any 
fragments within the tube before 
they can reach the sensitive surface. 


A smooth-working elevator fea- 
ture moves the camera up and 
down on the solidly mounted stand- 
ard. If the camera is moved too 
close for the normal focusing 
range of the lenses, the extension 
tubes provided can be inserted be- 
tween the lens and the turret, al- 
lowing one to get close enough to 
fill the TV screen with any ob- 
ject — down to a half-inch in dia- 
meter. 





Figure 3 


Figure 3 illustrates the adapta- 
tion of this stand for scanning 
graphic materials. Note that the 
platform is fitted with two adjust- 
able light sources to permit pickup 
of images under any conditions 
posed by the materials involved. 

The close-up stand kit is offered 
in three packages, any of which 
can be ordered separately if de- 
sired : 

1. This package includes the 
baseboard, column with integral 
gear teeth, and cast aluminum cam- 
era bracket with worm gear and 
locking device. 

2. The lighting package is com- 
posed of two light fixtures with 
brackets for mounting on baseboard 
or camera, 18” chrome-plated 
gooseneck arms with _ swivel 
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mounts, and ventilated plastic re- 
flector shades. 

3. An extension tube package in- 
cludes four tubes of 5mm, 10mm, 
20mm, and 40mm lengths with 
standard C-mount threading. 

In August, a new TSI 16mm 
sound projector with special shut- 
tle and shutter movements, syn- 
chronized to the 30-cycle scanning 
rate of the Argus television cam- 
era, was announced. Unlike most 
film chain projectors that project 
an image right on the camera pick- 
up tube, this unit employs a low- 
intensity rear-projection screen 
(Figure 4) which can be viewed 
by the camera using its regular 
lens. 

By utilizing this system, the unit 
is still free for normal projection 
duty and the camera can be em- 
ployed for televising other subjects 
when not being used for film pick- 
up. 

Write to Robert Kreiman, Vice 
President, Audio-Visual Systems, 
Argus Cameras, Inc., Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, for literature concern- 
ing the products mentioned. 


Improved Vidicon Tube 


A small, high-quality, industrial 
television camera tube (Figure 5) 
with a minimum resolution of 600 
lines was introduced by the Mach- 
lett Laboratories at the Wescon 
Show last August. 

No alignment correction is re- 
quired with the new vidicon and 
the novel design of the electron 
gun insures good alignment of the 
beam without auxiliary alignment, 
correcting coils, or magnets. Other 
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novel features include an extreme- 
ly flat faceplate free from optical 
distortion and an over-all rugged 


tube which can be operated in any 
position. In addition, the tube ex- 
hibits higher sensitivity because it 


will operate at higher levels of 
dark current than are obtainable 
with previous types of vidicons. 
Full particulars on this ML-7038A 
tube are available from the Mach- 
lett Laboratories, Springdale, Con- 
necticut. 


Figure 5 








University (Ohio), January, 1960. 96, pa 
ect undér grant from the Fund for the A 
of iene esr 


(Two interim reports on this ) 4 
project have been reviewed prev-  tributable” ipccaperilin: features 
iously in the Facet Sheets—Series lated to yea ——- the 
I, Numbers 21 and 34.) 


The major purpose of the study 
was to determine the relative.ef- 
fectiveness of large and small 
group instruction at the college 
level. The conclusion at the end 
of the 344-year experiment was 
that large group instruction includ- 
ing TV was, with few exceptions, 
as effective as small group (con- 
ventional) instruction. 


It was thought that those in- 
stances in which students in the 
experimental sections achieved 
either significantly rs..re or signifi- 
cantly less than the :dents*in the 





Students tended to prefer small 
classes to both the large classes 
and the TV classes. It was a rare 
combination of mstructor, course 
material, and the use of TV which 
produced a reaction whereby the 
students actually preferred TV to 
conventional instruction. 

There was some indication that 
low-ability. students liked TV in- 
struction better than did high-abil- 
ity students. This was not a gen- 
eral reaction, however. 

There was no evidence that stu- 
dents in TV courses became pro- 
gressively disenchanted with the 
medium. 

Most students said they would 
enroll in a TV class in a large class 
if they could be assured of having 
an excellent teacher. This was true 
even though they preferred small 
classes. 

Negative results were obtained 
when certain personality variables 
were compared with student atti- 
tudes toward large classes or TV 
classes, 

Student attitudes did not ma- 
terially affect their subject matter 
achievement. It was considered 
that motivation from a variety of 
other sources was sufficient to 
overcome any negative reactions to 
large classes or TV classes. 


FACULTY 


The teachers ‘nvolved seemed 
keenly interested and summer work- 
shops and seminars were well at- 
tended and productive. It was 
found that generally college pro- 
fessors make inadequate use of 
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audio-visual aids to instruction. — 
Largely this must be owing to —_ eee 
of know-how in securing and using 
them, because in this study such 

use increased greatly when audio- 


* 


materials and equipment — 


visual 


were made readily available and. a 


technical assistance was provided 
for those instructors unfamiliar 
with the use of overhead projec- 
tors, tape recorders, microprojec- 
tors, and other aids. When services 
for the production of graphics 
were added, there was a startling 
increase in requests for maps, 
graphs, charts, and transparencies 
for the overhead projector. 

Almost all the instructors in the 
study who tried TV teaching liked 
it better than they thought they 
would. Most felt TV classes were 
preferable to other large class in- 
struction, but most still preferred 
small classes. The physical barrier 
between student and teacher and 
the lengthy preparation time were 
given as the major defects in TV 
teaching. 

The report describes the reaction 
of those teachers who did not try 
TV teaching as “moderately favor- 
able.” About one-third of this 
group seemed willing to teach a 
TV course, a third was unwilling, 
and a third undecided. The teach- 
ers who had not taught on TV 
considered nontelevised large 
classes as preferable to TV classes. 
This is a reversal of the opinion of 
those teachers who had actually 
taught a TV class. 

Some teachers had certain fears 
regarding TV — the possibilities 
of technological unemployment, in- 
adequate royalty ‘ee and 





the possibility of a star or master- 
teacher system. 

As to work load, the’ babies 
indicated that a CCTV course was — 
the equivalent of about 24% con- 


ventional classes, while each open- room 
circuit TV course with off-campus © ¢ 


enrollment was equal to about . 


conventional classes. 
FACILITIES 


Because equipment and produc- 
tion costs are high, it was obvious 
that televised teaching was feasible 
only for courses of fairly large 
enrollment. The break-even point 
at Miami University was deter- 
mined to be between 250 and 300 
students enrolled in a given course 
at a given time. However, this was 
before videotape entered the pic- 
ture in a big way, and it is recog- 
nized in the report that tape use 
will make a decided difference. 
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87. An Investigation of Closed-Circuit te evision 
for Teaching University Courses, instruct : 
Television Research "Two: Tie 
Academic Years 1955-1956 ond Riedy 


i 


By C 
tion wit ih 
Hundleby, 
W. S. Ray, oe 
Park, Pa.: ¢ Pennsylvania State Ui vers 


1958. 110 pages, (Project sponsored 
the Advancement 


{ Editor’s Note: While this is not 
a new report, it has not been di- 
gested previously in the Fact 
Sheets. Rer rt Number One was 
issued as series I, No. 15.] 


This is the second in a planned 
series of three reports. ‘It deals 
with investigations into four “gen- 
eral areas of research on the use 
of closed-circuit television.” 


COMPARATIVE EFFECTIVENESS 


“Problems in this area include 
studies of the relative effectiveness 
of conventional instruction and the 
same instruction presented over 
closed-circuit television.” Seven 





relations were found between dis- 
tance from instructional source . 
and students’ examination scores.” 

Experiments were conducted 
with size of the class in TV class- 
rooms as the variable m five 
courses: “In the tests given in all 
of these courses, with the excep- 
tion of one test in Music Appre- 
ciation, no significant differences 
in test scores were found among 
the varied TV class sizes.” 

Also studied for their effects on 
achievement were variations in the 
composition of TV classes, differ- 
ent kinds and amounts of TV class 
supervision, rotating students 


through TV and direct instruction, 
different ways of providing oppor- 
tunities for discussion and ques- 
tion-and-answer exchanges, differ- 
ent kinds of out-of-class independ- 


ent study opportunities and activi- 
ties which supplement TV imstruc- 
tion, and variations in TV presen- 
tations. 

The following results were noted 
im these investigations : 

® Controlled variations in the 
composition of TV classes for the 
course Psychology of Marriage 
made no differences in the meas- 
ured achievements. 

® There is no evidence for the 
need and justification of providing 
proctors for college students in a 
General Psychology course when 
the role of the proctor is merely 
that of “keeping order,” being 
present, and recording attendance. 

® No differences either in 
achievement scores or reactions to 
variations in the statuses of proc- 
tors, 


® Measures of achievement 
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in classrooms meetin thar 
to and | ‘ussion on | 
between the instructor _ and : 
dents in the originating room. — 
There were no significant differ- 
ences in achievement. . 
® Significant differences be-— 
tween those who attended optional — 


problem-solving sessions and those 


who did not were sho on the 
problem-solving parts of the test. 
Those who were required to at 
tend the discussion probl vi 
sessions made significantly higher ‘ 
scores. ke 
® In a course in Air Science a 
comparison was made between a- 
teacher using the traditional lec- 
ture-blackboard method via TV 
and a team using lectures plus 
many TV visuals. The difference 
on achievement tests favored the 
lecture-blackboard_ presentation by 
.90 points. The difference is sig-— 
nificant and is in the reverse di- 
rection from the expected 7 

® Extensive a cr of in- 
struction with use of many a 
ing materials and methods may y not 
improve students’ stores on 
inations. 

® It seems cn am 
students need to learn how to learn 
from new and different methods . 
and materials. [ Cf. New York Uni- , 
versity’s Second Report, td p 
in a future Fact Sheet.) 

® A similar comparison 
made in General Papcobony: Ne 





significant differences were found 
in achievement test scores of stu- 


dents taught by television under 


the two conditions of adapted and 
conventional instruction, =~ 

An Introductory Sociology 
course was used to compare the ef- 
fect on “Students’ Course-Related 
Attitudes” of direct and television 
instruction: “, . . the direct and TV 
presentations . . .. had comparable 
effects on attitudes of students as . 
measured by the Inventory of Be 
liefs.” 


APPROPRIATENESS 
Under this heading are gicigad: 


questions related to whether or not — 
TV should be used for certain © 


courses at all, whether it should — 
be used in conjunction with other 
kinds of teaching in some courses, 
which courses should be especially 
adapted for TY presentation, and 
“for whom is instructional televi- 
sion appropriate, suitable, and ade-_ 
quate?” The last phrase refers to 
students, not just to instructors. 

This section of the report de- 
scribes “a wide range of uses of 
closed-circuit television in a wni- 
versity” and reviews “efforts to 
adapt courses and. television cach 
to the other.” 

“This work demonstrates pee 
suggests possibilities for using in-- 
structional television under a great 
variety of conditions and for many 
purposes. Also the fact is empha- 
sized that the problems of mak- 
ing adaptations are many and some 
are difficult. 

“Adequate quantitative criteria 


are not available for determining 
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the 


as 


tive 





using TV appropriately as an in- 
strument of imstruction in large 
multiple-section classes. A need 
for more information to serve as 
a basis for sound judgments and 
attitudes of the faculty was indi- 
cated. 

A separate survey was made of 
instructors active in the TV pro- 
gram. The following general obser- 
vations were made: 

Within the groups of faculty 
members who have taught over 
television there was considerable 
variability of reactions and attitudes 
toward the operation, For descrip- 
tive purposes these teachers may 
be classified into several categories : 

Category 1. The highly moti- 
vated and imtensely involved in- 
structors fully committed to tele- 
vised instruction. 

Category 2. The conditionally 
committed instructors, who accept- 
ed the increased demands made on 
them provided there were compen- 
sating personal advantages. 

Category 3. The passively com- 
mitted instructors, who taught 
some large classes for presentation 
over television. They did not take 
the initiative for changes, iniprove- 
and adaptations either of 
their courses or of television pro- 
cedures. 

Category 4, The uncommitted in- 
structors who, for different reasons, 
adopted television as a temporary 
arrangement. Some became defen- 
sive and were unfavorably aggres- 
sive about television, resisted 
adaptations, did not adjust person- 
ally. They did not long survive the 
rigors of instructional television. 


ments, 
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For testing titude: 
toward TVI, rs di e- 
veloped a “behavioral choice” 
cedure in which students” 
given periods of both direct and 
televised instruction in the same 
course by the same instructor and 


were then required to choose be- 


tween TV and direct 
for Cele oe 


wor ebee 7 


the Sepp ane sade le oh Pes 


A review of the results shows 
that acceptance of instructional 


television by students varies with 
a number of factors. Some of these 


are: 
1. Size of class and classroom. 
2. Distance of assigned seats 
from lecturer and demonstrations. 
3. The general methods of teach- 
ing. 


4. The personality of the teach- 


Cf. 
5. Quality and adequacy of 
video and sound presentations. - 


6. Classroom atmosphere. 
7. Content of the course. 


Finally, for the courses studied, 
the differences between direct and 


televised instruction as perceived 
by Penn State students are not 


great enough to ‘result in very 
strong negative or positive action 
for either procedure, 


Results of regular attitude sur- 
veys of students included the fol- 
lowing: 


® There has been a gradual _ 
average change to a somewhat 
higher level of acceptance since | 


1954-1955. 





® Students seemed to be much 
less concerned or aware of tele- 
vision per se in 1956-1957 than 
they were in the spring of 1954- 
1955. 

® A gradual but pervasive opin- 
ion is developing among students 
that when they take TV courses 
they have a good chance of get- 
ting the best instructor(s) that a 
department can provide. 


Observation of students’ re-: 


actions during registration pro- 
duced this comment: ‘The hour 
when the section is scheduled 
seems to weigh more heavily in 
the students’ choice of sections 
than whether the teaching is given 
directly or by television.” 


FEASIBILITY 


This section of the report deals 
with “the practical considerations 
of teaching by television.” The fol- 
lowing summary concludes the sec- 
tion: 

“In this section of the report 
observations and evidence have 
been presented to support the con- 
clusion that the use of vidicon tele- 
vision systems (as compared with 
commercial image orthicon sys- 


tems) for instructional purposes 1s 


feasible in a university .... The 
relative advantages and disadvant- 
ages of video and radio frequency 
distribution systems were reviewed. 
It has been shown to be practical 
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of = ae . 
the number of students served i 
TV sections but the same rate 


trial sie a gg ) 
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35. Decepti Television: The pao 
“State University Staff 


By Elmer G. Sulaer and George C. Fabeains : ilies 
University, February, 1960. 19° pages. 


A questionnaire concerning moral 
deception in broadeasting was cir- 
culated to the teaching and execu- 
tive staff of Indiana University. 
Returns numbered 518. As a check 
on the opinions of the university 
staff, completed questionnaires 
were obtained also from 109 non- 
broadcasting majors at the univer- 
sity, 42 broadcasting majors, and 
91 townspeople (through the Ro- 
tary Club and an adult church 
group.) 

Scattered among the 20 state- 
ments on the questionnaire were 
some of great naiveté, such as: 
“The ark used in the television 
version of ‘Green Pastures’ was 
not the one used by Noah” and 
“There are no bullets in the re- 
volver shells that are fired on the 
Westerns.” As stated in the report, 
the ark question was to serve as a 
“shocker” to stimulate thoughtful 
discrimination with regard to the 
other statements. As also mentioned 





might be mildly deceptive, to de 
ceptive advertising and the decep- 
tion involved when a speaker de- 
livers as his a speech written by 
someone else. 

Perhaps because of the recent 
newspaper coverage, the rigging 
of quiz shows and the acceptance 
of payola by disk jockeys were 
voted morally wrong far more of- 
ten than the other forms of decep- 
tion—83% of the combined groups. 
This is twice as high as the per- 
centage (41%) who. voted decep- 
tive advertising morally wrong. 
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While in general the studied Be 
were less apt to label the various — 
practices as moral ‘wrongs n 
were the university staff and the — 
townspeople, there was a marked 
reversal in response to the state-_ 
ment, “Most of the televised — 
speeches delivered by our last two” 
presidents were written by ghost 
writers.” 


members, only 15% thought this 
morally wrong, while 29% of. the 
radio-TV majors thought it wrong, 
25% of the nonbroadcasting ma- 
jors, and 16% of the townspeople. 
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